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40 More Bushels of 
Potatoes per acre, 
in comparative test 


AST season Mr. R. T. Payne, 

President of the Oklahoma 
Potato Growers Association, used 
two makes of fertilizers under his 
votatoes. Mr. Payne tells you about 
fis experience in the following 
letter: 


I found again this year that AGRICO 
for Potatoes (“AA QUALITY”) gives 
better results than other makes. J 
did not have enough AGRICO to plant 
all of my potatoes, so had to use 
another make on about 30 acres. 
Where AGRICO was used, the potatoes 
yielded 30 to 40 more bushels per acre. 

The AGRICO was in splendid me- 
chanical condition and drilled easily 
and uniformly. On the other hand in 
drilling the other make of fertilizer we 
had to keep changing the feed on the 
fertilizer drill as the mechanical con- 
dition of the goods varied with each 
sack. The growth of the vines and 
stand lacked uniformity all during 
the growing season on this portion 
of the field. 


Mr. Dayne Mayes, of Muskogee, Okla- 


homa, says: 


Convincing Proof . . . of the 


SUPERIOR CROP-PRODUCING power of 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 


I planted 35 acres of radishes this season 
and used 500 lbs. of “AA QUALITY” Fer- 
tilizer per acre. I harvested nine carloads 
of radishes for early market which made 
me a net profit of $3,000. Even on the very 
sandy spots my yield was increased at 
least one-third by the use of “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizer. 


570 More Pounds of Cotton 
per acre with AGRICO 


Similar results under cotton again 


fertilizer. Here are the results: 


duced only 480 Ibs.; 


2. The cotton grown with AGRICO brought 18%4¢ 
per lb. of lint, because the staple was longer— 
the other cotton brought only 15'%¢ a Ib. ; 

3. The cotton grown with AGRICO matured two 


weeks earlier. 


In one field [ used 15 loads of manure per acre and 
only made '; bale per acre against nearly a bale an acre 
where I used AGRICO for Cotton (“AA QUALITY”). 
Every farmer who wants to make the most out of his 


“AA QUALITY” 
FERTILIZERS 


Look for the “AA QUALITY” 
Seal on the back of every bag of 
fertilizer 





Manufactured only by 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
1210 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mail this 
convenient coupon si 


TODAY «7 


rove the su- 
verior crop-producing power of “AA QUALITY” 
ertilizers. Mr. O. G. Hamil of Idabel, Okla., says: 


I made a comparative test this year of your AGRICO 
for Cotton (“AA QUALITY”) against another make of 


The cotton grown with AGRICO produced 1050 
Ibs. of seed cotton per acre—the other make pro- 


(Above) Mr. R. T. Payne, of 
Muskogee, Okla., who obtained 
30 to 40 bushels more potatoes 
per acre with AGRICO for Po- 
tatoes (“AA QUALITY”) than 
from another make of fertilizer 


used in the same field. 


Right) Mr. Dayne Mayes, of 
Muskogee, Okla., whose potatoes 
after being badly frosted came 
back and yielded 350 bushels per 
acre. They were grown with 
AGRICO for Potatoes (“AA 

QUALITY”). 


crops should 
act on these es 

facts. “TAA — 

QUALITY” Fertilizers contain the choicest plant- 
food materials scientifically blended, mixed and 
cured to assure perfect mechanical condition. 
Near you is an “AA QUALITY” dealer who will 
gladly help you select the grade which meets the 
exact requirements of your crops. 


Don’t be misled into buying so - called “cheap” 
oods. Larger yields of better quality crops—and 
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DON’T see how I’m ever goin’ to get 

all the folks wrote that sent me Chris- 
mas presents and things. I reckon I']] 
just have to lite in and write as many in 
this paper as I can, 

First of all I must 
tell Brother Nau I 
got the box of ci- 
gars he sent me and 
the chewin’ gum he 
sent Marthy. Mar- 
thy ain’t had such a 
big time I reckon 
since she was a kid, 
She’s so proud of 
that gum she won't 
let me put my hands 
on it. I don’t reckon 











BILL CASPER 


she takes it out of her mouth except 
when she eats and when she sleeps it’s 
stuck on the head of the bed where she 
can find it handy when. she wakes up 


The box of cigars was fine, Brother Nau. 
Didn’t a single cigar get mashed, not one 
out of the five. 


While I’m at it I want to thank Broth- 
er F. C. (why didn’t you tell me your 
name, brother) from Wharton, Texas, 
for the fine mess of greens he sent me 
for Christmas dinner. Marthy said it 
was this here spinnage you read about in 
the paper. Then there was some fine let- 
tuce. Why didn’t you put in some shal- 
lots to cut up and eat with the lettuce? 
Of course we got plenty of bacon grease 
to pour on it. By the way, Brother, 
what you doin’ with garden sass now? 
Marthy allways plants hers about March 
and she’s through gardenin’ long before 
this time of year. 

Then there’s Brother Argyle Finley. 
He killed hogs and sent me a piece of 


| fresh meat that wasn’t much more use to 


me than it ever was to the hog. Brother 
Finley your piece of meat wasn’t hardly 
big enough to season the greens. But if 
you had just sent the other end of the 
hog we could have made fine sousemeat. 
I hope you make a lot of corn this year 
and grow some fine hogs. Then next 
Christmas I'll be lookin’ for a fine ham. 
I can tell my friendship and yours is goin’ 
to grow. 

I got a letter here that’s wrote mighty 
pretty. Suppose we see what it says :— 


Route 2, Montgomery Ala., 
December 22, 1928. 
Dear Bill:— 

I sent you a little box of pecans by the mail 
because you said “it” first. I pasted your 
picture on the package, so if the mail man 
didn’t know you by name he could find you by 
your picture. I told “Maggie”’ to tell: me next 
Christmas, so I can say “it” first. You know 
you can’t depend much on any of these 
women. Give my regards to ‘Marthy,” and if 
she gets wrathy because I didn’t call her Mrs. 





vigger profits—make “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 
by all odds the cheapest you can possibly buy. 
See the nearest dealer at once or write us for 
quotations. 
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Note: 
These free book- 
lets are filled with 
sound practical facts for 
the farmer. Indicate the crops 

in which you are interested, 


2 oat eg The American Agricultural Chemical Co.. 
ot 1210 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
¢ 
-” 
& Please send me, free of charge and without obligation of any kind 
- on my part, your booklets on following crops. (Check which ones you want.) 
(4165) OCotteon [Potatoes [jClover [jPlant Food [Corn [Alfalfa (Peat Soil 
Name........ Lins apn Nan aen adie be Sbphce ead eae ined ak abies need basin sis 
Oe RE TOTS Oe eee 


Casper you may give her a few of the pecans; 
if that doesn’t pacify her you had better find 
| something to do at the barn or some other 
place. 
| With best wishes for Xmas and the lew 
| Year. Very truly yours, 

L. C. YOUNG (Another Jiggs). 


| Brother Young! Oh, yes, [ know you. 
| You’re that Master Farmer fellow that 
| milks so many cows, nigh on to 200 of 

them. How does your wife ever hold out 
| to do all that milkin’? Of course milkin’ 
| once a day ain’t like twice but as a matter 
| of fact I don't see how she gets around 
! once a week. Does she? Then I re- 

member I seen your picture on the front 
| page of this paper the day you was pickin 
| up them pecans. I didn’t know then you 
| was aimin’ to send them to me. Anyhow 
I sure do thank you. But why didn’t you 
let me know a little sooner you was goin 
to send them? Maybe I could of sold 
mine down a little closer. 


Say Brother Young I thought them big 
fine pecans was what you call papershell. 
I went and broke one of the best teeth I 
got left before I seen you had to crack 
them with a rock or a hammer just like 
all the rest. Is there such a thing as 4 
papershell pecan? Yours truly, 














BILL CASPER. | 
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even [hings to Do This Week and Next 


Here Are Seven Timely Reminders of Things We 


I. Now Is the Time to Take an Inventory 


T MAY be done later on, but January is the best 

time to make the farm inventory. The inventory 

tells us whether we are going backward or forward 
—it is a roll call of what the farm has to work with 
and a proclamation of the farm’s business condition. 

If we have never taken an inventory, there is no need 
to be appalled at the thought. It is not a hard thing 
to do to start with, and it becomes easier with practice. 
We simply make a list of what the farm has, classify 
it all in proper groups, and give to each item its 
original purchase cost when practicable, and certainly, 
of course, set down its present value. Our Progressive 
Farmer Record and Account Book greatly simplifies 
the making of a farm inventory and this or something 
similar will prove a wonderful convenience to the 
beginner. 

In connection with our farm inventory let’s see 
whether we have what we need in the way of (1) 
implements that will save labor in making our crops; 
(2) equipment for spraying, dusting, etc., that will 
enable us to protect the labor we have put into our 
crops and preserve them from pests after they are 
made; and (3) an adequate supply of purebred seeds 
for 1929, 


II. Let’s Plow, Plow, Plow 


F CORNSTALK borers injured our 1928 corn crop, 
F acd if the fields have not been sowed toa cover crop, 

then deep plowing that will throw the corn stubble 
on or near the surface of the ground will kill most of 
the borers. The grub is now in winter quarters in the 
lowest point of the pith cavity of the stalk where it 
is protected from freezing and kept moist. I[f* brought 
to the surface, many of these grubs will be destroyed 
either by the drying out or by freezing of the stubble. 

Fall and winter plowing is one of the most commonly 
neglected farm practices in the South. In late Decem- 
ber we counted on one side of the road we traveled 100 
cotton fields, to find that only seven had been plowed 
and five others partly plowed, notwithstanding almost 
ideal weather for early winter plowing. These 88 
fields will miss the good effect of freezing. But prob- 
ably the greatest loss will be a double loss, for plowing 
neglected at a time when there was little work to 
interfere with it, must be done at the cost of interfering 
with other urgent work. 

Let us keep in mind these five specific benefits from 
mid-winter plowing :— 


for either hay or grain or both, and follow with an- 
other hay or grain crop if need be. 

If corn will give out before the main corn crop ma- 
tures, then we can plant early varieties early and begin 
feeding it in July and thus fill the gap between the 
main crop of last year and this. 


IV. Get Better Acquainted With Lespedeza 


OR a fertility, feed, and cash crop, all in one, “you 
ae beat lespedeza,” says County Agent R. D. 

Goodman. It is near time to sow lespedeza and 
high time seed were secured, since it should be sowed 
before peach trees bloom—in late February or early 
March. We know of no farm crop that produces so 
high profits from so low cost of production, 

Lespedeza makes ideal pasturage from June to 
Thanksgiving and superior hay in September or Octo- 
ber. If harvested for seed, then the straw makes a 
feed almost equal in nutritive value to clover hay. And 
besides, lespedeza grows on almost all kinds or types of 
soil and makes them more fertile. 

Let’s order seed promptly and get land ready, except 
in cases where it is to be sowed on small grain. In 
that case, the winter freezes will provide proper seed- 
bed conditions. 


V. Start Early Food Crops Now 


DOLLAR saved is a dollar made. There are few, 

if any, farms where several dollars may not be 

saved by growing a good portion of the food 
supplies as well as feed. Right now, for instance, the 
time is here to get ready to plant Irish potatoes and 
English peas. Even in the upper part of the South, 
these should go in, at the latest, during February to 
very early March. And in the Middle and Lower South, 
they should go in between the middle of January and 
early February. 

Of course, the ground should have been prepared 
several weeks ago for these early crops; but if that 
hasn't been done, take advantage of the first opportunity 
for breaking the land when it is dry enough. Order the 
seed and be ready to plant at the proper time. 

And in this connection, let us urge that certified Irish 
potato seed be secured. Tests in various sections of the 


country, especially in the South, have shown that these 
high-class certified seed will yield all the way from 
to 100 per cent more than just ordinary seed bought 
from grocery stores. 
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1, Opportunity is given for liming the land. 
2. Vegetation turned under is mixed with 
the soil and rots in the soil. 

5. Weeds that germinate between Septembe: 
and November like chickweed and henbit are 
destroyed, along with the insects that feed 
on them and others that pass the winter in 
the ground. 

4. Freezing of the upturned soil is highly 
beneficial in releasing mineral plant food and 
Crumbling the soil into a better physical 
cond tion, and 





>. Labor is saved when planting time 
comes, since the land has already been plow- 
ed in a slack season and is more easily and 
More quickly made into a better seedbed. 


Il. Let's Prepare for Early and 
Ample Feed Crops 


mA ANY of us do not have enough 
feed to last us through the 

_ Summer and fall. It is poor 
business to spend cotton, tobacco, milk, 
€gg, and hog money to buy feed that 
we can grow more cheaply than we 
can buy. 

Spring oats is the first feed crop that Mf : 
We can sow, and we can use the oats a 


Here is a modern colony poultry home, the property of Mrs. J. 








CACKLING H 


ENS SEND CHILDREN TO SCHOOL 


E. Broom of Union County, 
When this picture was taken in the summer of 1927 Mrs. Broom had 125 hens and 250 

This farm size poultry house brings more profit than 10 acres of average cotton 
on average farms. 





All Know to Do 


Other garden vegetables can he planted soon, but no 
time should be lost in making preparations for planting 
the Irish potatoes and English peas, and may we urge that 
a liberal quantity of each of them be planted, certainly 
enough to supply all on the farm with all they want to 
eat. Also keep in mind that the surplus of these and 
other vegetables may often be sold to less fortunate 
neighbors or those in town at fair to good prices. 


VI. Livestock Needs More Feed and Shelter 
4 EEP the livestock warm and dry during cold, wet 


weather. Milk cows that must stand in the rain 

and shiver and then sleep in a wet, cold, sloppy 
place at night, cannot possibly produce the maximum 
amount of milk. Neither can beef cattle put on the proper 
amount of gain where they are thus treated. In other 
words, outside of the fact that these animals should be 
kept from suffering, it pays in dollars and cents to keep 
them warm and comfortable during bad weather. 
Therefore, where the proper shelter and bedding has 
not been provided, do so immediately. This should be 
done for the sake of the animal’s comfort and also for 
the sake of one’s own pocketbook. 

Also, keep in mind that as a rule, more feed is re- 
quired during wet, cold weather than at other times, 
because more is needed to produce heat to keep the body 
warm. And where only a skimpy amount is fed, the 
most or all of it, during bad weather, will be used to 
keep the body warm. In this case, there is little left 
to produce milk, additional meat, eggs, etc. To make 
the livestock profitable during bad weather, therefore, 
not only must they be kept warm and dry, but they 
must be well fed, which means more feed than during 
warm weather. 


VII. A Timely Soil-saving Job 
worth of plant food is 


ANY million dollars’ 
washed out of our Southern soils each year. 


The loss is so great as to make it worthy of the 
most serious consideration of every landowner. One 
of the tirst requisites is terraces on land that is rolling 
or hilly. Therefore, one of the jobs that should receive 
attention on the part of everyone owning rolling or 
hilly land is the building of new terraces where they 
are needed or strengthening the old ones, so as to check 
his tremendous waste. 

Few, if any, manufacturing or industrial concerns 
could stand such heavy losses as most owners of hilly 
or rolling land stand each year from soil erosion. It is 
nothing more than common sense and 
good business judgment for every land- 
owner to go the limit in checking this 
tremendous loss, keeping in mind the 
old saying that a dollar saved is a dol- 
lar made. 

We now have county agents in most 
of our Southern counties. These men 
are capable of instructing landowners 
how to build terraces and will gladly 
do so. One of the best jobs that can 
be done now is to see the county agent 
and talk over this terracing proposition 
and then start to work at it. - 


anna 
Lime in Bulk or Bags? 


‘TAM offered ground limestone at $1 
per ton more in bags than in bulk 
and wish to ask which you would 

prefer.” 

Special 100-pound paper bags are 
ideal lime packages, and when the extra 
labor, waste, disagreeable unloading, 
and difficulties in loading and unloading 
again for storage or spreading are 
considered, we give decided preference 
to lime shipped in bags. 
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How Ten Minutes a Day May Double Farm Profits 


66 FARM without records,” someone has said, 
like a clock without hands.” 

To a large extent this is true. The clock 1 
working, but you don’t know just what results it is 
getting. You don’t know whether the machinery inside 
is running hit-or-miss or is efficient and up with the 
times. Neither can we know whether our farm meth- 
ods are out-of-date or progressively efficient unless we 
keep books. 

If there were no score kept, no one would know who 
won the baseball or football game; if we had no cal- 
endar, we should lose track of the days, weeks, and 
months; if we were bankers and did not have books to 
be kept and bookkeepers to keep them, we should soon 
be in the poorhouse. 

If a merchant, doctor, plumber, lawyer, farmer, or 
any other kind of business man is doing a business so 
small, so unimportant, or so unprofitable that one head 
can hold all the records—or all the entries that mean 
something—then that business is a failure. If ail the 
details can be carried in one head and all be called to 
the witness-stand when need be, then the head that 
carries all this mess has no room for brainwork. Such 
a head is merely a rubber stamp pad with a jumble of 
letters. 

Knowing what we have done (whether failure, suc- 
cesses, or breaking even) is our best highway-sign 
as we travel into the future on the home farm road. 
We shall never know how well our farm stands until 
we protect our defective memories with records—book- 


kept records. Daybooks, ledgers, record books, and 
even notebooks have perfect memories. 
I 
Furthermore, with farm records we can group or 


assemble all related facts together—and the next thing 
we know they point as clearly as daylight to some con- 
clusion we should not otherwise have discovered. 

“My farm records have taught me much I didn’t 
know before,” a South Carolina farmer wrote Dr. W. 
W. Long the other day. And all over Virginia and 
North Carolina today other farmers are reaching the 
same conclusion as a result of the remarkably success- 
ful work done by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
getting Old Dominion farmers to keep farm accounts, 
and of the tine work of the same kind now getting a 
good start in North Carolina under Dr. G. W. Forster 
of State College. No more important work is now 
being done by our extension division, than this of ex- 
tending to farm procedure the rigid accounting methods 
of successful business concerns. The especial drive in 
this direction carried on this year in South Carolina has 
brought hundreds of reports from farmers in whom a 
real business enthusiasm has been kindled by the actual 
keeping of their farm records. 


“T have never before known whether I was losing or 


making money on any of my crops,” confesses one 
farmer. Another learned that his five-acre contest 


“made more clear money than any other ten acres in 
cotton and at less cost per pound.” Still another says: 
“T find it as necessary and profitable to keep books on 
my farming operations and transactions as it was for 
me to keep books when I was merchandising.” “TI can 
now see in plain figures,” writes one, “whether the kind 
of farming I did paid or did not pay.’ And here is 
quotation from still another :— 

“It takes almost no time to keep the records 
and to know how much you are losing or how 
much you are making. A little notebook and a 
pencil are kept in my pocket and I jot down time 
taken for all work and all expenses each day. Then 
at the end of the week I transfer this to my record 
book. So you can see it takes almost no time at 
all. This little time is spent more profitably than 
I have ever spent any time in my life.” 


rs 
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The ease of keeping such accounts and the value of 
keeping such accounts—both these ideas are emphasized 
in the paragraph just quoted. And both these ideas are 
also emphasized in statements we have just seen from 
the Wisconsin and Illinois agricultural colleges. The 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, which last year dis- 
tributed 11,948 record account books, has testimonials 
from many who have pulled themselves out of financial 
ruts by using a few minutes a day to keep track of their 
business, and it declares: ‘Ten minutes a day will keep 
check on farm business.” 

And as to how valuable ten minutes a day so spent 
may become, let us quote from a report just made by 
the College of Agriculture of the State of Illinois :— 

“Completed farm accounts have added from $500 
to $2,000 to the annual net incomes of many ac- 
count-keeping Illinois farmers during the thirteen 


years the College of Agriculture has been sponsor- 

ing such a project and analyzing the completed 

accounts at the end of the year. 

Of course, the ideal thing is to start our farm book- 
keeping on January 1, but in this imperfect world 
do many things imperfectly to start with. An eleven- 
months record for 1929 is infinitely better than no rec- 
ord at all. Hence just because two or three weeks of 
1929 have gone by is no reason to wait until another 
new year’s day to start farm record-keeping. Ten min- 
utes a day so spent may lead us to double our net farm 
profits and the earlicr we start the better. 


FARMERS’ RIGHTS AGAIN DISREGARDED 


VERYBODY knows that in overproduction or 

agricultural surpluses we have one of the greatest 

dangers to agricultural prosperity. Yet Congress 
continues to open up new lands for irrigation in the 
West. 

It did not appear in fhany daily papers but a very 
thought-provoking dispatch was sent out from Man- 
hattan, Kansas, about the time Congress passed the 
Boulder Dam Bill, this dispatch reading as follows :— 

“Development of the Boulder Dam project on the 

Colorado River is viewed by F. D. Farrell, presi- 

dent of the Kansas State Agricultural College, as 

a possible menace to the prosperity of farmers of 

the Middle West. In a statement yesterday Doctor 

Farrell said that the opening up of vast areas of 

irrigated land in the Colorado River Basin would 

bring that section into direct competition with the 
farm products of the Middle West unless a pro- 
gram was worked out for growing crops not raised 
in the Middle West. Doctor Farrell advocated the 
production of dates and other semi-tropical crops in 
the Colorado River Basin to prevent competition 
which, he said, would be harmful to both regions.” 

If farmers were effectively organized, some such 
plan as Dr. Farrell suggests might have been worked 
out. And the rights of the farmer will never be prop- 
erly respected in Washington until there is some or- 
ganization speaking for agricultural interests as pow- 
erfully as the United States Chamber of Commerce 
speaks for commercial and industrial interests. 

It is generally understood that the Boulder Dam 
irrigation area will grow large quantities of cotton, 
and Southern farmers may suffer even more than Mid- 
West farmers from the new agricultural competition 
of this area. 


“DO HENS HAVE TO HAVE LIGHT TO 
LAY BY?” 


HE above was the sneering question asked by 

poultryman when the question of lengthening the 

day by electric lights was mentioned by another 
feeder of feathered flocks. 

We think it probable that there are others who are 
not prepared to accept the bare statement that electric 
lights promote plant and animal production. Light has 
many properties, and new uses and effects of light are 
constantly being found. Electric light hastens the 
growth of plants and in the winter months is profitably 
used to supplement sunlight in the short and cloudy 
days of winter. 

Artificial lights have proved their case to the prac- 
tical poultryman and are endorsed by science after 
many proofs of their value by demonstrations. 

As to whether artificial light will pay the poultry- 
nan, that is a problem to be solved by each individual 
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flock owner. 
hens—large enough to produce eggs 


leave a margin of profit after paying for the cost of 


There must be a large number of laying 
in quantities to 


the light; and, of course, they must be fed a balanced 
ration in full quantity to supply the materials for the 
increased production. Here is a timely statement from 
the New Jersey Experiment Station :— 


“The use of artificial lights during the winter is 
primarily a feeding problem. Turning on the lights 
lengthens the working day and naturally results in 
an increased feed consumption. If the lights are 
to be used, put the pullet flocks under them during 
late October or early November and keep them un- 
der uniform lighted conditions until approximately 
the first of April. Most poultrymen use lights to 
provide a uniform 12- to 14-hour day throughout 
the winter. Some turn on the lights early enough 
in the morning to give the requisite light before 
sunrise. A more recent method is to turn the lights 
on at 5:30 a.m. and again at sunset, leaving them 
on until 7:30 p.m., thus providing a standard 14- 
hour day throughout the winter period. Fowls un- 
der lights should be provided at all times with an 
adequate supply of clean, fresh water, grain, and 
mash.” 


“YOU CAN’T BEAT LESPEDEZA’”’ 


O SAYS R. D. Goodman, the wide-awake agent 
of Cabarrus County, North Carolina. After read- 
ing the convincing reasons he gives on page 8, we 

shall have no time to lose if we intend to put his rea- 
sons to the test on our own farms. So let’s not put off 
obtaining a supply of Korean lespedeza seed. 

Sow the seed between the middle of February and the 
middle of March on top the ground where oats or some 
other small grain was sowed last fall or oats sowed 


this spring. 
no Shen , 
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farmers in the flue-cured belt 


tobacco 
yeode be lots better off next fall if they would 


make an effort to produce tobacco of good 
quality instead of trying to see how many acres they 


can plant,” says Director E. G. Moss, of the Oxford 
Tobacco Experiment Station, in 
language worth passing on to our 
readers. 

“Another matter which would 
certainly be very poor business, 
would be any further expansion 
in tobacco acreage. If seasons 
through North Carolina, South 


Carolina, and Virginia had_ been 

favorable last year and the yield 

per acre as good as in 1927, I fear 

prices would have gone even lower.” 
ok * *x 





E. G. MOSS 


IWhile the prices of good tobacco this season have 
been satisfactory,’ Mr. Moss continued, “there has been 
such a small percentage of 
this quality in the crop that 
the average price will be 
materially lower than it was in 1927. Whenever a to- 
bacco farmer overplants, he invariably produces to- 
bacco of poor quality. I do not believe it would be wise 
to go out and put on a campaign to curtail acreage, 
however much this acreage cut may be needed. But if 
we can get growers to understand that a small acreage 
of good tobacco will bring more money and more net 
profits than a larger acreage of poor tobacco, then I 
think we will have accomplished good results.” 

.: 2s + 


CUT THE QUANTITY 
IMPROVE THE QUALITY 


An old friend of ours, 83 years old, formerly a Ken- 
tucky farmer but now living in Florida, speaks out for 
BOOSTING THE the rising generation. a = 
NEW GENERATION that picture in the young peoples 

department of your Christmas 15- 
sue,” he said to us, indicating the photographs of Clar- 
ence and Emma Goecke, young 4-H club members who 
amazed America by winning first prize at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show in Chicago last month. And 
then Mr. Moreman—Horace W. Moreman is his name 
—went on to say :— 

“I have seen many generations of children. I say we 
nave the best lot of boys and girls now we have ever 
had. Some people live to be so old they forget how it 
was with them. I know I never heard of such boys and 
girls as Clarence and Emma Goecke in those long-ag® 
times, or of any such cattle as that 1,150-pound Here 
ford yearling.” 
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ow Can We Escape ‘Time Prices” Usury? 
Both Landlords and Tenants Should Resolve to Shake It Off in 1929 


66 HAT’S the matter with our section of the 
South? The climate is genial, the soils pro- 
ductive, the seasons favorable. We can grow 

practically any crop the rest of America can grow, 

and two or three ‘money crops’ besides. We ought to 
have one of the garden spots of 

creation. F 

“Why, then, are our farmers less 
prosperous than those in the North 
and West? @Why is tenancy in- 
creasing; why are not mercantile 
and banking conditions more satis- 
factory; and why is the farm pop- 
ulation less progressive and ambi- 
tious than in seemingly less favor- 
ed sections? And what can we do 
about it all?” 

On New Year’s night I sat down with ten leading 
men from one of the choicest agricultural sections of 
the Cotton Belt, and these were the questions they asked 
one another and me. And there is hardly a landowner 
or tenant or merchant or banker in all the South who 
would not be helped by considering the facts and opin- 
ions these able, earnest, truth-seeking men brought 
forth and subjected to the grilling test of criticism, at- 
tack, and defense. . 


Equal to Paying Interest at 40 to 60 Per Cent 
Per Annum 


HE greatest curse of the agricultural South, these 

men decided—and I fully agree with them— is our 

vicious time -prices credit system. It is a curse alike 
to landowners, tenants, merchants, bankers, professionai 
men and to county and state as units of government. 
It is holding our whole section baek just as truly as it 
was forty years ago when that great Southern orator 
and statesman, Henry W. Grady, portrayed its blighting 
influence on our section and gave his eloquent and stir- 
ring prophecy of a better day :— 





CLARENCE POB 


“When every farmer in the South shall eat bread 
from his own fields and meat from his own pas- 
tures and be disturbed by no creditors and enslaved 
by no debt, shall sit amid his teeming gardens, and 
orchards, and vineyards, and dairies, and barn- 
yards, pitching his crops to his own wisdom and 
growing them in independence, making cotton his 
clean surplus, and selling it in his own time, and 
in his chosen market, and not at a master’s bidding, 
getting his pay in cash and not in a receipted mort- 
gage that discharges his debt but does not restore 
his freedom, then shall be breaking the fullness 
of our day.” 

As The Progressive Farmer has shown by careful in- 
vestigations made in 1915 and again in 1924, the average 
supply merchant charges from 15 to 22 per cent more 
for an article sold “on time” than when sold for cash. 
Around 20 per cent extra for “time-prices” credit seems 
to be the rule from North Carolina to Texas inclusive. 
And if a merchant charges 20 per cent extra for a 
credit item running six months, that is equal to the 
Customer paying interest at the rate of 40 per cent a 
year, On the other hand, if (as many believe) the 
average time-price item runs only four months before 
the usual maturity of the store account on November 1, 
then paying 20 per cent extra to get credit for only four 
months is equal to paying interest at the rate of 60 per 
cent per annum—or ten times the standard rate of 
interest in most of the United States. No business on 
earth can succeed if it must pay at the rate of 40 per 
cent to 60 per cent a year for its operating capital, and 
for the tenant farmer to have to pay such rates fore- 
dooms him to poverty and failure. 


Destroys Individual Thrift and Ambition 


UT the evil of the time-prices credit system does 
not end here. It not only levies an usurious and 
ruinous interest charge disguised as “time prices” 
but it destroys thrift and ambition in individuals, and 
Progress and prosperity in communities and sections. 
Our leading people sometimes blame not only Negro 
but also our white tenant-farmers for shiftlessness and 
for not trying to get ahead, when the fault is rather with 
4 system than with its victims. If our lawyers, doctors, 
Preachers, and teachers bought all their requirements 
Tom one general supply-store without monthly state- 
ments but just letting the accounts run on and pile up 
until time for once-a-year settlements, the families of 
all these classes would also overspend every year and 
become perpetual victims of debt. It is only because 
the rest of us have to face every month—twelve times 
a year—the problem of trying to fit expenditure to in- 
Come that any of us hold ourselves in check. There 


are not three tenant families in 100, if there is 1 in 100, 
that does not buy more in a given year because they 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


can say, “Charge it”; and it is to the merchant’s inter- 
est, he thinks, to have the customer buy all he can 
pay for. 

So the time-prices system becomes a perpetual con- 
spiracy against thrift, a greased runway to debt and 
poverty. In countless cases the tenant family has not 
only lost all ambition’to save up and eventually own a 
home, but has even lost any ambition to finance itself 
for a year; so when any surplus money is left at the 
end of the crop season, it is spent for some unnecessary 
purpose instead of being saved for getting the next 
year’s fertilizer or supplies (or part of them at least) 
at cash prices and thereby making a start toward inde- 
pendence. 


The System Hurts Business Men and Com- 
mercial Progress 


HERE is no doubt about it that this system has 
hurt the business and professional men of the 
South almost as much as it has hurt the farmer 
himself. 
“The laws of changeless Justice bind 
Oppressor and oppressed.” 

The time-prices system has kept its victims poor, 
farming in poor ways and with poor equipment and 
poor returns, and the merchant with poor patrons in 
the long run will be poor himself. As the writer said 
twenty years ago in an address to Southern business 
men at the Southern Commercial Congress :— 

“The Southern merchant has sold Western meat 
and scooters and tobacco, when with prosperous 
patrons he might have quadrupled his profits by 
selling sulky plows and harvesters and carriages 
and pianos.” 

The merchant's profits are little because the time- 
price victim makes little, and when crop failures and 
low prices come, the tenant farmer has no reserves, 
and he and the merchant are often engulfed in common 
ruin. I have perscnally known at least three time mer- 
chants who went bankrupt by this system who I am 
sure would have prospered notably in any section free 
from the curse and incubus of time prices. 


How to Change From a Store-account Farmer 
to a Bank-account Farmer 


THOUSAND other facts about the viciousness 
A of the time-prices system could be presented, but 
let us hurry on to meet our challenge :— 

What can we do about it? What are we going to do 
about it this very year 1929—those of us who are land- 
lords or tenants or merchants? 

There are three important ways to change Southern 
merchandising from a time-prices to a cash or nearly 
cash basis; three ways whereby almost any man of 
character and industry can change from a store-account 
farmer to a bank-account farmer as follows :— 

1. We should change our farming system so as to 
make each farm feed itself—produce approximately 
enough food for its people and feed for its stock. 

2. We should change our farming system so as to 
have at least two important sources of cash income 
from crops or plant production and at least one wnpor- 
tant source of cash income fron: some form of animal 
production—hogs, cows, or poultry. By this policy, we 
can (1) distribute the dangers of weather and insects 
and have some cash coming in all the year round in- 
stead of (2) concentrating weather risks and insect 
risks on one crop and having only one pay day a year. 

3. We can find out on what terms and by what polt- 
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A SEASONABLE POEM: “THE TIME IS 
BRIEF” 
PPROPRIATE to this first month of the 
A new year are these verses by Grace Noll 
Crowell, of Texas, in the Christian Herald: 
Because the longest life is brief, 
I must be swiit in keeping 


The little trysts with kindliness, 
Before the time of sleeping! 


To those whose hearts are yearning; 
O, swift indeed to love them much 
Before the long road’s turning! 


Before a sudden summons comes, 
I surely must be saying 

The words that I have failed to say— 
The prayers I should be praying. 


—Grace Noll Crowell 
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cies business men are able to borrow money from banks 
at 6 to 8 per cent per annum, and ourselves learn to 
borrow on such terms and buy at cash prices instead 
of paying at the rate of 40 to 60 per cent a year for 
time prices credit. 


Four Ways Business Men Get Bank Loans— 
and How Farmers Can 
Or: of the leading bankers of the South was in 


our group New Year’s night—a man reared on a 

cotton farm and still largely interested in farm- 
ing. It was he who pointed out that banks are just as 
ready to lend money to farmers as to business men, but 
that in order to get loans, farmers must do four things 
which all business men are themselves required to do in 
order to get bank credit. These four things are :— 


1. Farmers must learn “the religion of the due date,” 
as the French say. Every business man knows that if his 
note comes due January 22, he must pay it or see about it 
on or before January 22. Too many farmers think they can 
pay it or see about it on or after January 22. Thousands of 
farmers have lost their own standing at the banks and kurt 
the standing of other farmers by acting as if ‘‘on or before”’ 
a certain date meant ‘‘on or after’? that date. “The religion 
of the due date’”’ is something all farmers need to observe. 


2. Farmers must learn to keep fair average balances in 


banks from which they borrow. A farmer who wishes to be- 
come a bank borrower in the spring should become a bank 
depositor in the fall and winter. A man who carries a good 
balance in the fall and winter may borrow in spring and 
summer and leave little in the bank during that period. 
But if a man borrows during the spring and summer and 
does not carry a good balance at other periods of the year, 
he should borrow enough extra to keep 20 per cent of his loan 
in the bank, and so advise the banker when applying for the 
loan. 

3. The financial statements which banks require business 
men to fill out promptly and definitely, must also be filled 
out promptly and definitely by the farmer. ‘‘Some farmers 
are offended when asked for a financial statement, and then 
answer everything in round numbers,” our banker-friend 
told our group. ‘His land is $50 per acre; he owes $2,000; 
his taxes were $200, etc.—everything guessed at in round 
numbers. A business man would soon lose standing if he 
answered a hank in that way, and so will a farmer.” 


4. Every business man keeps books so he can tell whether 
he is making money or losing money and where; and while 
no bank expects farmers to keep books in the elavorate way 
merchants and manufacturers do, it does expect the farmer 
to keep records and inventories in the simple ways pro- 
vided in standard farm account books. 

To change from a store-account farmer to a bank- 
account farmer—that is one of the greatest New Year 
resolutions any Progressive Farmer reader can make 
this first month of 1929. Almost any landowner of 
character can do it by following the simple rules here 
suggested, and tenants of character can do it by prac- 
ticing thrift and self-support and associating them- 
selves with helpful landlords. 





t | 
| A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP _ | 
A Community Farmers’ Organization 

ILL your community in 1929 drift along 
through another precious year without any 
sort of community organization to bring neigh- 
bors together so they may know one another, help one 
another, and enjoy a comradeship which only organi- 
zation can bring about? 
“Somebody must lead; why not you?” 





” 
| SOMETHING TO READ | 


Let’s Use the Winter Nights 

BOUT February 7 the winter will be half over. 

If we would use the long nights to enrich our 

minds by wholesome reading, the time is short. 

Your state library might lend you some books or there 

may b. a county library in your county, or you may 

wish to visit the bookstore the next time you go to the 

city (you will be heartily welcomed), or you may wish 

to make a temporary exchange of books with some 

friends or neighbors. 

By some plan or other, let’s get much good reading 

done before spring opens up. 








ol 
| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 





S TO the possibility of prohibition enforcement, I 
agree with the statement made by Mr. Thomas A, 
Edison that it can be enforced reasonably well if 

proper effort is made, and that it is already better en- 
forced than some of our other laws, as for example the 
law against narcotics and the law against hold-ups. I 
think Mr. Edison also gave tersely and truly the answer 
to the contention that this law should be repealed be- 
cause it is an encroachment upon personal liberty. He 
said, as reported: “What is civilization anyway but a 
restraint on personal liberty? If liberty were to run 
wild we would have no advancement. Civilization im- 
proves as we curb liberty in the interest of the general 
welfare.”—Bishop Wm. T. Manning. 
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Money in Sheep 


years ago every lamb represented < 
standardization of lambs, that is, 
best and most improved methods of 

ised this dollar mark $2 per he< 


1 $10 bill. 


we have 
one single 
important 
in growing 
is better 
Quality 
sured by 
purebred 
liberal 
ing, and con- 
trol of parasites. 
\nother big item 
quality is com- 
munity lamb 
A club always stimulates pride 
in production and farmers will work 
to excel each other in this respect, 
resulting not only in a higher degree 
of quality, but in marked uniformity. 


‘Quality Pave. — The 


TAIT BUTLER 


clubs 


no 
“sec- 


Eliminate Seconds.— There is 
money in growing lambs classed as 
onds.” The profit is always in a top 
lamb. A top lamb must weigh from 65 to 
&5 pounds and be fat. It should also be well bred and 
if fed some grain before it goes to the market it will 
be classed as a choice ewe or wether lamb. Feeding, a 
purebred ram, and the proper management, including 
castrating and docking, are the three important items 
toward the elimination of “seconds” lambs. 


Feeding Ewes—About the time the first frost 
comes and the grass begins to get dry and fibrous, a 
mixture of linseed meal, wheat bran, and shelled oats 
makes an excellent feed for pregnant ewes. Legume 
hay in small quantities when bright, tender, and well 
cured, constitutes a most valuable supplement for this 
feed. 

Green Feed for Sheep.—By green 
reference to wheat, oats, rye, or barley seeded in the 
fall, early enough to give grazing for the winter. 
These green crops are relished somewhat in proportion 
to the order in which they are mentioned, but any of 
them good. In the spring, spring and rape, 
sweet clover, red clover, and white clover are most 
valuable in putting on fat, and I am ready to place 
white clover at the top of the list. Sweet clover 

high valuation and, from my own experience on 
own farm, I am ready to say that white clover and 
sweet Cc constitute the best grazing I know of for 
lambs in the spring. Ordinary grass and red top will 
not fatten lambs. Bluegrass and lespedeza will, but 
these grasses do not the substance apparently 
that these clovers do early in the season. Market 
at Nashville claim that they can tell lambs that have 
been grazed on grasses alone. 


feed we have 


are Oats 


also 


my 


lover 


contain 


men 


Dangerous Feed for Sheep.—Any sheep at most 
any time of the year will die immediately if 
cess to all the corn it can eat. It is best never to feed 
corn alone to sheep. Corn, however, is all right if 
mixed with other grains, and fed after the ewes have 
lambed. Oats is a most excellent ration for sheep. A 
proper ration can scarcely be made for breeding ewes 
when wheat bran, linseed meal, or shelled oats is left 
out. Cottonseed meal may be fed sparingly, mixed with 
a variety of crushed grain. 

Damaged Hay.— Moldy hay of any sort is bad 
for sheep and very dangerous. Hays allowed to ripen 
until they become woody and fibrous are not recom- 
mended. 

Succulent Feeds.—When sheep do not have access 
to green pasture during the winter, succulent feeds are 
very essential. Any of the root crops are recommended 
when given to sheep in small quantities, if not frozen. 
Silage is a most excellent feed for sheep, but should be 
fed in small quantities, mixed with some grain and 
legume hay. <A full ration of silage often causes 
watery, flabby lambs at birth, that die readily because 
of an insufficient amount of vitality. 

Amount of Feed to Give Ewes.—Ewes should be 
started on feeds recommended above, preferably linseed 
meal and wheat bran, at about the time of the first 
frost, about as follows :— 

October ration, 4% pound per head per day. 
November, '%4 pound per head per day. 
December, 
ume hay added. 


January, 1 pound per head per day, with legume hay until 
the birth of the lamb, at which time the ewe should be put on 
green pasture and the feed increased, if necessary. 


Ewes with twin lambs should have more feed than 
ewes with singles. Where the green feed is short or 


pounds per head per day with good, bright leg- 


given ac- 


Lambs T 
Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


SOUTHDOWN EWES ON | PASTURE. ON THE FARM 1 OF R. Pp. HITE & . SON, SUMNER 


COUNTY, TENNESSEE. 


he legume hay is inferior, ewes should have from two 
to three pounds of grain per head per day. 
C. FLANERY. 


Care of the Spring Lamb 
TT: IE sheep farmer is now on the mission of produc- 


ing his big money crop of the year, namely, his 

spring lambs. The man that realizes the most for 
his crop is the one that will push his lambs to a supe- 
rior quality product in the shortest time. Early prime 
lambs are always the highest priced. 

Half your battle in producing this prime lamb is in 
feeding the ewe. Have your ewes in good shape at 
lambing time so they will give a heavy flow of milk. 
Milk fat is the cheapest fat that can be put on a lamb. 
If you have plenty of corn and good legume hay 
your ewes they will stay in good condition. A good 
rule in feeding corn to the ewe is to feed one ear of 
corn per ewe per day and plenty of legume hay. 


tor 


\ field of rye near the barn will help in stimulatin 
the milk flow and better the condition of the ewes. In 
caring for the lambs the first requisite for top lambs 
is docking and castrating which should be done when 
the lambs are one to two weeks old. Many good lambs 
gone to market and missed the top because they 
not trimmed. This has been making a differe 
of about 2 cents per pound for the last several year 


have 
were 
with the ] 
lambs art 


farmers have had 


of furnishing a 


Our great success 


creep as soon as the 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO TODAY 
Let’s Net Waste Too Much Time Reading 
“News” 

IWENTY-FIVE years ago this week The 
ys Progressive Farmer carried the following 

sound counsel on reading—as good now as 
it was then:— 

Dr. Henry Wallace's article last week on “The 
Taste for Solid Reading,” was marked by the 
same good sense that characterizes everything 
he writes. Musing on the same matter recently, 
one of our most valued exchanges remarked :— 

“Measure the value of your year’s reading by 
trying to recall the ‘news’ that you read in the 
papers in 1903; and without a doubt you will give 
less time in 1904 to ‘news’ and more to reading 
that makes life. No fad of the time is carried 
to such a degree of extravagance as the ‘news’ 
fad. Thousands read pages upon pages daily 
and get nothing.” 

This is putting the case none too strongly. A 
man who spends three or four hours a day read- 
ing about the suicide of some utter stranger in 
Chicago, the marriage of the Duke of Cornsilk’s 
daughter in England, the incendiary remarks of 
the Reverend Mr. Longhair in Boston, the latest 
murder case in San Francisco—a man who fills 
his intellectual storehouse with such rubbish js 
brother to the fool who would reject a gift of 
beautiful ornaments and useful furniture and i 
stead fill “his house with rotting logs and di 
stumps. 
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Where Quality Leads, Prices Will Follow 


How to Produce the 


That Sell for Highest Market Prices 


grain mixturé 
meal, two parts 
and one part oilmeal 
four parts of corn and 


enough to eat. They have been using a 
of two parts of crushed corn and cob 
crushed two parts bran, 
Another good grain mixture is 
cob meal, two parts of and one part of oilmeal. 
Either one of these rations is one that will fatten and 

keep the lamb in good condition. Feed 

the one that is most economical to you. 
that 
feed the 
good housing, fur- 
pasture, feed the 
mixture, dock and 
and give the flock 
attention. Bear in 


oats, 


bran, 


Sheep men, in order to make 
lamb ctop of yours profitable, 
ewes well, furnish 
nish some winter 
lambs a good grain 
castrate the lambs, 
your best care and 
mind that the high quality lamb gives 
the greatest margin between cost of 
production and selling price, and thus 
they are the most profitable to raise. 
Follow these methods and your lamb 
crop will be a money-maker this year. 

C. O. DICKEY, 
Webster County, Ky. 


Sheep Need Shelter and Exercise 


HILE elaborate or expensive 
shelter is unnecessary, some 


form of protection is essential 
for sheep during the winter months. Shelter should be 
dry underfoot, free from draft, and well ventilated. 
While some farmers erect shelter especially for sheep, 
others use tobacco barns or general stock barns. On 
farms growing tobacco, the tobacco barn is generally 
used for sheep shelter, and it is satisfactory for this 
purpose. 


County Agent, 


A good plan, except during severe winter weather 
and at lambing time, is to leave one door open, so the 
flock can come and go at will. Cold weather is not 
harmful to sheep, but cold rains and sleet are injurious 
and often cause colds and pneumonia. 


Exercise is likewise important throughout the year, 
but sheep get all the exercise they need during most 
of the year while grazing. The danger comes when 
the ground is covered with snow. A good plan under 
such conditions is to haul the roughage some distance 
from the barn, thus forcing the flock to walk to and 
from the barn daily. RICHARD C. MILLER, 


Kentucky College of Agriculture. 
Oo 


Heavier, Larger Litters Are Most Economical 
Units of Pork Production 


RODUCING 100 pounds of pork in a ton-litter 
-... less than producing 100 pounds of pork in a 

lighter group of pigs. This has been shown in 
records kept in Ohio in connection with the ton-litter 
project of the animal husbandry department of the 
Ohio State University. 

In the past two years, according to these records, the 
cost of producing pork in litters which weighed from 
2,000 to 2,300 pounds at the age of six months, was 
$6.57. The cost of producing 100 pounds of pork in 
litters which weighed more than 2,300 pounds at the 
same age, was only $6.08. 


In another state, where records were kept on litters 
which did not make the 2,000-pound mark as well as 
those over a ton, it was found that the cost per 100 
pounds of pork, ready for market, in litters which 
weighed 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, was $8.29. In litters 
weighing from 1,500 to 1,800 pounds the cost was 
$6.79; from 1,800 to 2,100 pounds, $5.84; for 2,100 
pounds or over, $5.78. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Paper from Cornstalks 


HE copy of Prairie Farmer which you are now 
reading is printed on paper made from Illinois 

and Indiana cornstalks. 
This marks the opening of a new epoch in the his- 
tory of agriculture—the dawning of an in- 
dustrial age. It is the beginning of a 
serious effort to utilize in industry the 
tremendous resources hidden in the by- 
products of the American farm. Making 
paper from cornstalks is merely the first 
of these undertakings; others will result in the pro- 
duction of rayon, insulating material, lacquer, arti- 
ficial leather, and a great variety of other things. None 
of these other products has yet been produced in com- 
mercial quantity from cornstalks.—Prairie Farmer, 

Chicago. 
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DECREASING YIELDS, poorer quality and later 
maturity are noticeable tendencies in field crop pro- 
duction in many sections of the United States. 


These trends make for higher producing costs and 
increase the hazards of agriculture. Many soils are 
losing their power to produce healthy profitable 
crops. 


Loss of plant food and other necessary soil con- 
stituents has brought about this unfortunate condi- 
tion. 

A considerable portion of the available nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium necessary for large crop 
production has been shipped off in crops or carried 


away by erosion or other agencies active in tilled 
fields. 


Soil lime losses are heavy and continuous. Lime 
shortage reduces the power of the soil to make avail- 
able the plant food already in the soil and to best 
utilize applied fertilizers. Lime makes soil alums 
insoluble and corrects soil acidity, Any fertile soil 
is filled with beneficial bacteria. Plants and soil bac- 
teria require lime and the same foods. In case of a 
shortage the bacteria get theirs first and hold out on 
the plants. On certain crops—potatoes, for example 
—best grown in acid soils, the application of excess 
lime is detrimental. The quantity of lime to be ap- 
plied should be decided by the state college or ex- 


periment station. 


All of which means that in order to carry on a 
proud and profitable agriculture, these losses must 
be made good by materials brought in from the out- 
side and placed within reach of the roots of the grow- 
ing crop. Crops should be fed an ample balanced 
ration—the live stock method of successful feeding. 


PP rorverty made correct ratio fertilizers lib- 
erally applied increase yields and decrease growing 
costs. 


They improve quality and increase the feeding 
and sales value of the crop. 

Liberal application is an important phase of suc- 
cessful plant feeding. Better amply fertilize a smaller 
acreage than half feed a larger. 


Best quality fertilizers properly used return bet- 
ter than three dollars in crop value per dollar in- 
vested in plant food. 


Vs awe FE tee ant. 


President 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


CHICAGSO, U.S.A. 


To the Farmers of Ameriea: 


"Tuer is an appreciable difference in makes 
of fertilizer of the same analysis as to their ability 
to grow crops on varied soil types, their crop pro- 
ducing power, and their influence on the time of 
maturity. There is also a great difference in the 
mechanical and chemical condition of various 
makes. Coarse, lumpy, sticky goods do not drill 
evenly and produce uneven growth. 

Much money is wasted in preparing, shipping, 
hauling and applying fertilizers filled with filler. 
We are using the word “filler” in the sense of adding 
sand or similar “no good” substances to high grade 
fertilizer ingredients merely to reduce the analysis 
of the finished fertilizer from what it would be were 
the sand not added. 


All of these factors have had full consideration in 
the preparation of Armour’s Higher Analysis “BIG 
CROP” Fertilizers for spring application. They are 
manufactured under the most careful scientific di- 
rection and control. They are so made as to give a 
quick, vigorous, ample early growth of stalk or vine 
while moisture conditions are good, and then turn 
to the main business—the growing and quick matur- 
ing of a well-fed crop. In the corn belt their use has 
shortened the time between planting and silking 
from two to three weeks; under cotton, between 
seeding and blossoming, fully two weeks, decreasing 
frost and other weather risks. This means much to 
the man on the farm. 


ARMour’s Higher Analysis “BIG CROP” Fertil- 
izers are filler free, are in fine mechanical condition, 
dry, friable, drillable; are made from the highest 
grade plant food materials. There is more plant food 
in each bag; there is less freight to pay on each 
pound of plant food, less handling and a cheaper 
plant food cost on the farm than is the case with the 
lower, slower “Horse and Buggy” grades of fertilizer. 





<< MAIL COUPON TODAY! 




















ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
111 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Tl. 
Please send me without obligating me 


in any manner a copy of Armour’s 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1929, 
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‘The officers of the 
College Feed Confer- 
ence Board. (Left) 
Prof. A. R. Mervill of 
Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, Presi- 
dent. (Right) Prof. 
E.S. Savage of Cor- 


nell, Secretary. 


of America. 


to the mixer.”’ 
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Fag wenn peng 4 col- 
leges of the following 
states were represented at 
the fifth annual meeting 
of the College Feed Con- 
ference Board in Memphis, 
Tenn., on October 15: 


Michigan 
Nebraska 
Connecticut 
Virginia 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
lowa 
North Dakota 
Texas 
Minnesota 
Kansas 
Wisconsin 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
and 


Quebec, Canada 
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Oren FORMULA 


A Development of 


College 
Leadership 


O FEED manufacturer originated the idea of OPEN FORMULA feeds. The 
OPEN FORMULA was not developed as a ‘‘good sales argument.’’ Mixing 
feeds on open formulas was suggested many years ago at a meeting of the larger feed 
manufacturers by Professor E. S. Savage of Cornell who made the proposal solely 
in the interest of farmers, and offered the opportunity to the feed manufacturers 


‘“‘There is no mystery about a good feed’’ Professor Savage said in effect, ‘‘There is 
no rare or unusual ingredient or combination of ingredients which can make a mixed 
feed worth ten to fifteen dollars more per ton than a good homie mixture. When a 
farmer buys a ready-mixed feed, he should be able to know just what he is getting, 
how much he is paying for actual feeding value and how much for service and profit 


The idea was considered revolutionary in the mixed feed business, and the American 


Milling Company was the only feed manu- 
facturer which adopted it; but every farmers’ 
purchasing organization which has since set 
up has made the OPEN FORMULA a basic 
principle of service. 


Colleges of agriculture throughout the country 
have become interested in the OPEN FORM- 
ULA for the same reasons that they recom- 
mend home mixing. They give their approval 
to no particular brand of OPEN FORMULA 
feed, but to the OPEN FORMULA itself. 


Five years ago the College Feed Conference 
Board was set up, composed of the dairy feed- 
ing specialists of 19 colleges of agriculture. As 
a service to farmers, this Board made up 
formulas for dairy feeds which were available 
to feed manufacturers. The Board also agreed 
to study for rejection, change, or approval 
OPEN FORMULAS submitted by manu- 
facturers. 


The American Milling Company has used this 
service of the College Feed Conference Board 
since it became available, and mixes two 20 
percent, two 24 percent and two 32 percent 
dairy feeds on formulas approved by the 
Board. 


To put approved OPEN FORMULA feeds on 
the market in competition with secret formula 
feeds is a great test for a commercial manu- 
facturer or a cooperative. One which not 
many can meet! 


Quality is specified, yet prices must be in line— 
the mixing charge and profits can be calculated 
by the feeder. AMCO has met the test, because 
it has great resources, men with a lifetime of 
experience in the feed markets, and volume 
through its mills. 


The College Feed Conference Board approves formulas 
for feed manufacturers, but accepts no responsibility 
1M supervising the mixing or sale of such feeds, nor does 
it guarantee the composition of feeds somanufactured. 
This responsibility is completely taken by Amco Feed 
Mixing Service. 


AMCO 





SO? SJB FEED MIXING SERVICE 
AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PEORIA, ILL. 
Plants at: OMAHA, NEB., PEORIA, ILL., OWENSBORO, KY. 
Alfalfa Plants at: POWELL, GARLAND and WORLAND, WYO. 





OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Recause Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 


Lhe Progresswe Farmer 


“You Can't Beat Lespedeza!” 


| 

| FRHE writing man was over in Cabar- 
| rus County, North Carolina, where 
IR, D. Goodman jis the county agent. 
| Goodman attends to his own stamping 
grounds like a settin’ hen on a stolen 
nest, but “that doesn’t keep him from 
crossing his arms on the fence occasion- 
| ally and looking over to see what his 
| neighbors are up to. In fact, he regards 
keeping up with what other folks are do- 





| 


PES RRE 


ing as part of his Cabarrus County job 
—and that habit of keeping an eye skin- 
ned for whatever will help his own : olks 
had a little something to do with getting 
him into this story. 


I. An Important Question Sets 
Goodman Going 


'V HAT is the most valuable crop to 
add to the crops now commonly 
grown in North Carolina?” 


The minute the writing man asked that 
question, Goodman had his answer ready. 
He didn’t have to stop and think and 
scratch an answer out of his scalp. 

“You can’t beat lespedesza,” he shot out, 
right off the bat, chip-on-the-shoulder 
fashion. He had a reason and was ready 
with that too. 

“In the summer of 1927,” the Cabarrus 
agent went on, “I was in an adjoining 
county and saw some Korean lespedeza. 
It was making such a fine growth that I 
recommended it to my demonstrators. 
And that wasn't all. I took my own ad- 
vice by sowing two bushels of seed on 
24% acres for myself. From this 2% 
acres we threshed a little better than 
231%4 bushels of seed per acre worth (at 
$3 to $5 a bushel) from $70 to $115, to 
say nothing of the straw equal in feeding 
value to most of the hay shipped into the 
South, and not even mentioning the crop 
of spring oats and the soil enrichment 
by the legume stubble and nodules. You 
can’t beat lespedeza.” 





“Do you consider 23% bushels of seed 
to the acre a good yield?” 


“Pretty good yield when you remember 
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P. M. KRIMMINGER’S ACRE-YIELD OF LESPEDEZA SEED 

This display sign tells the story of profits on the oats which sold at $1 a bushel for seed 
and lespedeza seed which Mr. Goodman says will now bring 3 cents a pound. It looks like 
“you can’t beat lespedeza,” especially if it is grown with spring oats. 


You May Agree With Goodman After Reading This 


that a crop of oats had just been harvest- 
ed from the same land. The seed bring 
from $3 to $5 a bushel. Even at the 
low price of $3, this yield of 2314 bush- 
els is worth $70. But the seed have sold 
as high as $5, which would make my acre 
yield worth $115. Since the legume straw 
I had left will just about pay all ex- 
penses from buying seed to selling seed, 
I figure the $70 to $115 per acre as net 





A BOUNTIFUL HAY CROP 
Lespedeza harvest on the farm of J. W. Cress, of Cabarrus County, N, C. : 
and fertility crop, R. D. Goodman, his county agent, says, “You can’t beat lespedeza. 


For a feed, seed, 


’ 


profit. That makes lespedeza a real money 
crop. I say you can't beat lespedeza.” 


II. How Goodman Did It 


HEN followed the next question :— 
“How did you manage to do so well 
with your first trial?” 

“Well,” Goodman replied, “I just mixed 
—it was the 6th of March—just mixed 
—2 bushels Korean lesnedeza seed, 

—400 pounds 4-16-4 (nitrogen placed first) and 
—600 pounds basic slag. 

This I sowed on my 2% acres, using a 
disk grain drill set shallow and with the 
spouts taken out so as to get a broad- 
cast effect. In 30 days I had a good stand. 
The Korean came up about a month ahead 
of the common sort and kept at least that 
far ahead right on through the season. 

“The crop was mowed in early October 
and stacked in the field for the want of 
barn room. It was threshed. November 
6, yielding 1,473 pounds of recleaned seed 
from the 2% acres, or almost exactly 59 
bushels, which is at the rate of 23.6 bush- 
els per acre. Besides the seed, I had sev- 
eral tons of lespedeza straw equal in 
feeding value to most of the hay shipped 
into the South, to say nothing of the im- 
provement of the land.” 


Ill. Krimminger’s Crack Yield 
ONTINUED the cross-examiner as 


we rolled along the smooth farm- 
bordered road :— 


“What's the best yield of seed made by 
any of your demonstrators?” 


“Krimminger’s yield was the best—P. 


(Concluded on page 26) 


“KOREAN LESPEDE? 
AND OATs 
ALLS (ONE PER Ais 
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5 124) LBS LESPEDEZA’ SEED « 
927.9, MONEY VALUE " 
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The price of the new Model Ten “Caterpillar” Tractor 


(69R) 9 


00 


F. O. B. Peoria 


Illinois 




























Little brother to the big “Caterpillar,” 


seed, 
9 


a sturdy new track-type tractor in a 


noney 


sal smaller size! Balanced power and trac- 
vin tion...a 14 h.p. engine delivering 10 
> well 

— h.p. at the drawbar...destined to bring 
xed 

i: “Caterpillar” fame to thousands of smaller 
ing a farms and to new users in industry! 

yroad- 

stand. 


ahead With a track that bridges soft going (and 
ct without packing)... with all ‘Caterpillar’ 


“te yber 


int of 


ember qualities of ruggedness and dependability. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. THE NEW MODEL TEN 


tly 59 
bush- 

Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S.A. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo Fillers 
Hay Balers 
Grain Drills 
Field Tillers 
Plows 
Cultivators 
Harrows 


Binders 
Haying 


Cotton 


Manure 

Spreaders 
and many 
others 





CASE 





The New Case 
Full Line 


Includes-- 


Grain and Corn 


Machinery 





Machinery 





CASE thresher more than pays for 
A itself by what it saves you in 
grain, time, labor and power. 
You will get your money back in a 
few short years. More than that—it 
keeps right on earning dividends for 
you. Case Threshers last for twenty 
years or more. 


No, you don’t have to be an expert. 
You can, with little experience, do a 
good job of threshing and save grain 
with a simple Case machine. There 
are only few belts, and few working 
parts to watch and adjust. 


But that isn’t all. You can thresh 
all grains and seeds that are thresh- 
able. No condition or crop is too 
difficult. You can do it with the 
minimum of power because the Case 
thresher is unusually light running. 


Wouldn’t you like to learn more 
about the profit-making possibilities 
of Case threshers? Write for this new, 
free book, “‘Bigger Profits by Better 
Threshing.”’ 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Ine. 
Dept. A-59 


Racine, Wis. 








QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 












Information about “Display” Classified Ads in 
slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 


E All sizes and kinds. 
QUILT PI oan, on 

premium with order for 8 
at $2.60 Pay postman the amount plus postage. 
erature FREE. 


2 Ibs. 





(15 


; 4 Ibs., $1.35. Dandy 


Ibs. 
Lit- 


LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, Valdosta, Georgia 















The LEDBETTER 


io” 


“FORCE-FEED” 
PLANTER 
IS THE BEST "HILL DROP" Wy) 
“AS WELL AS THE BEST DRILL COTTON PLANTER 
° 
PLANT ANY WAY YOU WANT TO PLANT “7 
With new “Scoop Cell” Hill Drop Plate, plants cotton seed - 
bunched in hills, any distance apart. Will not skip a hill ina i 
day’s planting! With Drill Plate, plants continuous drill from Se 
% to 1% bushels per acre, evenly distributed, without skips. 2 
Hill Drop and Drill Cotton Plates, and Plates for Corn, Peas,Beans, f° | 
Cane and other Row Crops furnished at no extra cost. Models with 0 
or without Fertilizer Distributor. Force Feed insures perfect planting ‘ 
of all seeds in plain sight. Covering depth easily regulated. Easy to e 
handle; long lasting; low upkeep. oj 
SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION NOW 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 602 Elm St., Dallas, Texas | ‘| 
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HILE skeptics are shaking their 
heads, his neighbors are shaking 
hands with J. W. Alexander, of Meck- 
lenburg County, North Carolina, and 
with each other in pride over his notable 
achievement in growing cotton at a big 
profit in 1928. Done something? He 
certainly has, and this is it:— 

On five acres of land he produced 4,082 
pounds of lint cotton at a net profit of 
$886.75, an average of 816 pounds of lint 
at a profit of $177 per acre on lint and 
seed. 


Briefly his procedure was this: (1) 


NORTH CAROLINA’S 1928 CHAMPION 
COTTON GROWER 
J. W. Alexander of Mecklenburg County, N. 
C., and child standing on some of the bales 
of cotton that made him champion. 


Good land to start with, (2) good seed 
of a good variety, (3) ample fertilizer at 
the right time—in this case superphos- 
phate, muriate of potash and nitrate of 
soda at planting time, followed by 200 
pounds an acre of nitrate of soda as a 
top-dresser; and (4) in marketing secured 
his premium for a longer staple (1% 
inch) and received 27 cents a pound. 





Of course it took good land to do this. 
But it took more, for “thar’s more in the 
man than thar is in the land.” Alexan- 
der, you know, must have done fine head 
work as well as the needed hand work 
to have achieved such remarkable re- 
sults. Here are some features of his 
head work that cannot be too often em- 
phasized :— 

1. He chose a good variety of cotton— 
one that had a more valuable staple than 
the average, and in addition had produc- 
tivity bred into it. ° 

2. He fertilized liberally, and season- 
ably, with the needs of the crop in mind 
when he selected his plant food. 

3. He used his head as well as his cot- 
ton in marketing, and received 27 cents 
a pound for cotton he raised at a cost of 
5 cents a pound. 

And this job of growing five acres of 
cotton at a total cost of $397.50, includ- 
ing every item of expense, and selling 
seed and lint for $1,284.30 at a net profit 
of $886.75. This makes him the champion 
cotton grower of the state, according to 
the pronouncement of J. M. Osteen, dis- 
trict supervisor of vocational agriculture 
for the central district, who conducted the 
demonstrations in codperation with the 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bu- 
reau. Mr. Alexander was an evening 
class student in vocational agriculture at 





Cornelius High School. 











The Progressive Farmer 


‘Shake, Man, Shake—”’ 


“You’ve Done Something, Mr. Alexander!” 


Shake, Mr. Alexander, shake! You've 
done sontething your neighbors and your 
state are proud of, and most heartily do 
we congratulate you upon your fine 
achievement. 





| WINTER PLOWING KILLS THE 
| CORN EAR WORM | 


"4 LOW now, if you want to get rid of 

the corn ear worm,” says Entomolo- 
gist W. J. Schoene. “This pest collects 
a tax regularly from the corn fields of 
the South. Very few escape with a dam- 
age of less than 2 per cent, and in many 
instances it runs as high as 6 and 8 per 
cent and sometimes late crops suffer 50 
per cent damage. This insect also at- 
tacks cotton and many vegetables. 





“At present there seems to be no prac- 
tical means of preventing injury to the 
ears of field corn by this pest other than 
by summer cultivation and plowing dur- 
ing the winter. 

“During the past season it has been 
learned that a large percentage of the in- 
sects live over winter in the first few 
inches of soil of the corn field and that 
the plowing or cultivation of these fields 
during the winter will destroy the over- 
wintering individuals. Therefore, to pre- 
vent the continued injury by this insect, 
every corn grower should see to it that 
the stubble field is cultivated thoroughly 
sometime during the dormant season. So 
far as the ear worm is concerned, it does 
not seem to matter whether the land is 
cultivated during the fall, winter, or 
spring. If the corn land has not already 
been cultivated or plowed, it should be 
sometime between now and the first of 
March. Fertilization, crop rotation, and 
the use of legumes and other measures 
which increase the productiveness of the 
land and make for a better crop of corn 
will aid in reducing the severity of ear 
worm injury.” 


| SOUND SENSE ABOUT 
| PASTURES | 








HE starting point with pastures in 

the South is almost invariably a poor 
soil and the most. important factors in 
starting a pasture are sowing an adapted 
legume and feeding it, but getting the 
field ready for the use of a mowing ma- 
chine is also important. The mowing 
machine is the one supreme cultivator of 
pastures. The start usually means lespe- 
deza, though I prefer sweet clover if the 
necessary steps are taken to have it grow. 


After a legume has grown two or three 
years then grasses suited to soil and cli- 
mate may be added. Feeding pastures in 
practically all cases means lime and phos- 
phorus and also potash and nitrogen quite 
often. 


I also want to say that feeding is more 
important than seed, since many a native 
pasture, if fed properly, will soon be 
covered with so vigorous a growth of les- 
pedeza that broomsedge and other objec- 
tionable plants will be dominated if not 
suppressed. R. W. BAILEY. 

Rowan County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—In the places of golfs 
tennis, baseball, etc., Mr. Bailey “plays” 
with pastures and soil fertility problems. 
Printed on his letterheads we find the fol 
lowing :— 

“Poor land means poor crops, poor 
stock, poor schools, poor churches, poot 
people, and poor progress for commun- 
ities. 

“Rich lands mean good crops, good 
stock, good schools, live churches, and 
better living for a progres€ive, prosper- 
ous people. 

“Lime, phosphate, and legumes solve 
the big problems of economic soil im- 
provement.” 

In all of this we agree with Mr. Bailey 
when livestock is added. 
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Sizes: 
14 to 
20 yrs. | 


Butterfly Skirt on 
# approval! Special 
sale item at $1, 
8 while they fast. Or- 
der today — you 
don’t send 1 pen- 


Sy 
ny in advance. 


* Very newest mode 


miss. Beautiful. 

ly tailored in ex- 
cellent new 

y shade fancy 

f otton plaids. Pleated 
in lovely “Butterfly” ef- 
fect of fullness. Wide band 


\ for the youn 


er, Blue, Brown or Green 
7{ plaids. Sizes: 14 to 20 
j years. 26 to 30inch waist 


$7 measurements. 


LENS 


ostage. Money back at once 
td not delighted with this 


amazing special value. 


BERNARD HEW 





ITT & CO. 
Chicago, ith. 








A standard veterinary and human 


liniment or bli 


ster. Sold only in 


black and white package—a strictly 


American made 
you ask for and 


product. Make sure 
get Caustic Balsam— 


all druggists or direct $2.00. 


LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 















vance. We 
tions. 
100 styles — furnished FRE 


attend to de 


SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Chicago | § 
Harrison and Throop Sts. | 


onsight. Biggest commissions paidiri ad- 


New style outfit of > ag cloth samples— 


livery and collec- 


Write at once. 


Dept. A 823 








Stop Soil Washi 


work easily, quickly 


with 


tractor, t Sil and fertill 
+ Keeps your top soil and fertilizer 
at home. Try MARTIN 10 days our risk. 
Owensboro Ditcher & 
Grader 


Co.B 
on. 0x 60381 


Kentucky 











500 Dissat 


WANTED! 


isfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 





And begin retai 


Own business, 


ice. Raw] 
wad awleigh Met 





Dept. A-18 PGF 


ling Rawleigh’s Good 


Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. 

88. No selling experience required. We 
‘upply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
€st prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 


Be your own 


hods get the most busi- 


White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















| BUSINESS NEWS OF INTER- | | 


EST TO FARMERS 

| By W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 

INCE ‘the Caterpillar 

Company has started 
light tractors, or at least a size prac- 
tical for most farmers, they seem to 
have started the 





Tractor 


series of book- 
lets on the use 
of tractors on 
ory bi the farm. Four 
of such a series have just come to 
our desk. No pains seem to have 
been spared to make them attractive. 
3ut the thing the average reader will 
like best is that there is little reading 
to be done. Almost the whole siory 
is told in pictures. Tractors are 
shown at almost every conceivable 
job from jumping ditches to sawing 
wood. It’s almost unbelievable to 
see what a tractor can do. While it 
may be that some of their drivers 
have suffered broken arms, we can’t 
find any evidence of one having re- 
ceived a kick on the leg when he 
went to hitch the traces or to 
straighten out a single-tree. About 
the prettiest thing we saw in these 
booklets was a_ repeated boast of 
easy, comfortable riding. If we don't 
look out they will ‘be trying to make 
a lazy man’s job out of farming yet. 
* * 

They say that four-fifths of the 
air around us is nitrogen. But it 
takes a whale of a lot of machinery 
to fix it up in a form we can use for 
fertilizer. At least that is the impres- 
sion we get after looking through a 
handsome booklet on Synthetic Ni- 
trogen sent us by the Synthetic Ni- 
trogen Products Corporation of New 
York and Atlanta. One of the first 
pictures in this booklet to greet you is 
one of 450 acres of buildings. It looks 
as if the buildings might have been 
sowed broadcast on the entire 450 
acres and came up to a perfect stand. 
All of this comprises just one of the 
synthetic nitrogen plants. 


Just as you’ve made up your mind 
that it’s possible to have a plant so 
large you turn to the next page and 
there one of 1,470 acres stares you in 
the face. Then page after page is 
devoted to pictures of huge mechan- 
ical plants and giant machinery. If 
it takes such massive machinery for 
man to pick nitrogen out of the air, 
one can’t help but have great respect 
for the lowly cowpea plant that has 
held its job year in and year out with 
Southern farmers. Next time you 
buy a sack of synthetic nitrogen just 
let it run through your fingers and 
see how air in solid form feels. 





* * 
We've just been looking through 
one of the dynamite booklets that 


came to our desk only 
recently. This one 
happens to have been 
prepared by the Atlas 
Powder Company, of 
Wilminngton, Dela- 
ware. With a few 
nights to study 
8 booklet we dare say 
A one could learn all 
She needed to know 

¥ about dynamite and 
how to use it and the impossible 
things that can be done with it. While 
we've handled some dynamite in stump 
blowing and rock blasting, we've al- 
ways had a lot of respect for it. And 
particularly have we had ample re- 
spect for dynamite caps, especially 
after seeing some hands and _ eyes 
pretty badly damaged by them. 





say we could have done our work 
better and with much less danger to 
ourselves. And there are so many 
things that can be done quickly and 
effectively—in fact, with considerable 
suddenness—with dynamite. 


! StarkTrees Make 10 Acres of 50 Land 


making | 


publication of a/ 


this | 


But | 
if we had had this booklet we dare | 
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NOW Will Be On ‘Easy Street’ In 10 Years!’’ 


—declares W. F. HINES, Prop. 
Mapledale Farms, Tuscarawas Co., 
OHIO, a former school teacher. He 
bought 10 acres for $50 an acre and 
set out an orchard. His first crop 
enabled him to build a home on that 
10 acres. Since then, those same 10 
acres have produced a splendid liv- 
ing for his family, bought a family 
automobile, given his oldest son an 
extraauto and bought an auto truck. 
Added to that, the plus profits of 
that little 10-acre orchard en- 


abled Mr. Hines to increase his 
orchard to 30 acres AND LATER 
TO PURCHASE AN 80 ACRE 
FARM ADJOINING. 

He reports that the high quality 
varieties such as Stark Delicious, 
King David and Stayman Winesap 
have been his leading big profit 
varieties. Now, heis planting plenty 
of Stark Delicious, Stark’s Golden 
Delicious and Starking because he 
knows that they are the biggest 
money-makers. 


» AD 


Trade Mark Reg 
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Send Coupon and Learn All About This Great NEW Apple that is the Senyg 
sation of American Apple Growers—and all the other Stark Specialties. y 















ESE D* | 4 § vi : | [> ca 
Send Coupon and Get Full Details. 5 of our Big-Rooted 
. Healthy, Vigorous Grape Vines (The best grape juice 
varieties) GIVEN AWAY ABSOLUTELY FREE TO CUS- 
TOMERS. Send Coupon Immediately. ' 
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Amazingly Helpful Books—F REE. 
ia@..) —One Telling All About The Latest, 
Best BURBANK Creations. 


The NEW Stark 1929 Year Book—a complete and competent 
guide to tree selection. The NEW Stark 1929 FloweringShrub, de 
Shade Tree, Hedge and Rose ““{ 
Book ANDtheNEWStark 4 
1929 Book of Flower (“<4 
and Vegetable Seeds, @@ 
includingtheJUST <~@ 
DISCOVERED 
LUTHE 
























“ ’ 
MARVELS— BRO’S 
all of which we Box 542 
exclusively con- Louisiana, 
trol. SEND THAT Missouri 
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COUPON RIGHT 
NOW! 


Send me FREE 
' f your Big, NEW 
/ 1929 Catalog of Stark 
Fruit Trees ,Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, etc., including the 
EWEST Stark Creations. 

Send me FREE your NEW 


1. G. W. BUCK, Texas 


| Get $65.26 | ADDRESS 


Extra a Week BOX 542 


4 4 1929 Catalog of Stark Vege- 

Like Stark Bro S$ table and Flower Seeds, exclusi aay 

offering the JUST DISCOVERED, 

Mr. Buck . NEW Luther Burbank FLOWERS 
N and VEGETABLE MARVELS. 

Does! urseries Tell me how I can make money 


: weekly in my spare time telling my 
y neighbors about your Fruit TreesandShrubs, 
I may plant..... op egeeedeoes Fruit Trees 
&# this Spring. (State Kind and Number) 

I may plant about $............ worth of Home 
Grounds Beautifying Plants this Spring. 


Though he is now over 60 
years old, I. G. W. BUCK, 
Randall Co., TEXAS, re- 
ceived from us over $65.00 

r week on the average for 
just his spare time last Sum- 
mer. He has been a success- 
ful Stark Salesman for 30 
years—since 1898—the year 
of the Spanish American 
War. We have a healthful, 
outdoor job waiting for 

OU. WRITE—and let us 
tell you all about it. Se 
Coupon At Right. 


Largest in the World 
Oldest in America 

at LOUISIANA, MO. 
For Over113 Years 




















SRNR AEN hE NE A RETIN ERATE ASTBES. 0 ICE 
‘When you buy WEED CHAINS 
~be sure you get. WEEDS 


WEED Steel Chains take hold like tractor cleats. They 
are strong and heavily constructed, to stop skidding 
and spinning in the heaviest snow or mud. 


Identify genuine WEED Chains by their red connect- 
ing hooks, with the name ““‘WEED” stamped on every 
hook. Be sure to insist on genuine 


WEED CHAIN 


“Best by test for over 25 years” 
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YOU CAN meen on getting a square deal when you order | 


rom an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. | 
| 















For Your Church 


So many of our old PROGRESSIVE FARMER friends have written to us, asking 
about our Money Making Plan for churches, that we have decided to hold this 
unusual offer open a little longer, so more of our readers can take advantage of it. 











YOU could use $100.00 for your church, couldn’t you? Of course you could. 
$100.00 would help a lot towards new hymnals, better furniture, or those other things 
that your church needs so badly. Let THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER help you. 
Here is a plan by which you can easily earn $100.00 OR MORE for your church 
IN A FEW WEEKS! 


WRITE TODAY! 
For THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S easy money-making plan for your church. 
— eee ee ee ee USE THE COUPON BELOW — — — — — — — —- — — 































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
Please send details of your money-making plan to 
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Address 
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The Progressive Farmer 


South Carolina Farm News 


As Told by County Agents 


UST before the Christmas holidays 
about 175 farmers in Cherokee sold 


approximately 7,500 pounds of poultry 


for $1,500. This was the 11th poultry 
car in 1928, and the ship- 
ment brings the total sales 
for the year to 81,144 
pounds, that sold for $16,350. 
—S. C. Stribling. 
II 

Georgetown.—In a farm 
survey to support the bill for distressed 
farmers from storm damage, it was noted 
that those who had kept some livestock 
were in much better condition than those 
depending solely on crops. One farmer has 
enough money from his sale of hogs to 
pay cash for his next year’s farm needs. 
M. M. McCord. 

Ill 


Sumter.—The 17th and 18th cars of 
hogs for 1928 have been shipped, totaling 
19 farmers, 166 hogs, 29,932 pounds, and 
$2,457.39 net paid to farmers; and an- 
other car is yet to be shipped. We will 
make some rather heavy shipments in 
the late winter and early spring. And 
there will be several hundred feeders go- 
ing on feed in January.—J. M. Eleazer. 

IV 

Orangeburg.—Five of the six prizes 
offered in the state-wide ton-litter con- 
test were won by Orangeburg contest- 
ants, and during the month these prizes, 
totaling $85, were mailed the winners. It 
is planned to conduct this contest again 
next year.—R. F. Kolb. 

Vv 


Pickens.—Ten out of 15 enrolled in 
the state-wide cotton contest made a re- 
port and showed an average profit of 
from $500 to $600 on the five-acre dem- 
onstrations.—T. A. Bowen. 


VI 


Anderson.—There were 326 members 
of the cotton: club, all of whom made re- 
ports. The acreage involved was 241. 
The total value of the cotton crop was 
$47,444, at a cost of $15,807, leaving a 
net profit of $31,640. This is a profit of 
more than $90 per acre.—S. M. Byars. 

Vil 

Chesterfield. — In codperation with 
vocational agricultural teachers a cam- 
paign is being waged to grow out one car 
of broilers for shipment in early spring. 
About 15,000 baby chicks will be used.— 
W. J. Tiller. 





Vill 


Fairfield. — One of the outstanding 
home garden demonstrations in.1928 was 
that of Miss Willie Timms, who had 1% 
acres. In addition to a bountiful supply 
of vegetables for home use, Miss Timms 


| sold $495.70 worth—R. H. Lemmon. 


IX 


Lancaster.—To stimulate the plant- 
ing of pecans around our country homes, 


and Extension Specialists 





the county agent put on a little campaign 
in December. As a result about 100 farm- 
ers are each planting from a couple to a 
much larger number of trees, a total of 
900 trees having been secured in coodper- 
ative orders.—W. F. Howell. 


X 


Chester.—A bull campaign was held 
December 3 to 8 for the purpose of rid- 
ding the county of the remaining scrub 
bulls. Forty were located in a county- 
wide survey by committees in each school 
district. Nine farmers disposed of their 
scrub bulls and either arranged for ser- 
vice or bought a purebred. Within the 
next year we will reach our goal of a 
scrub-free county.—Ralph W. Coarsey. 


XI 


Newberry. — The Newberry Cream- 
ery reports over 100,000 pounds of butter 
in 1928. The price paid the farmers for 
butterfat has steadily risen from 41 cents 
to 50 cents per pound. This high price 
is largely due to excellent management 
on the part of J. W. Johnson, the man- 
ager. His butter is a good product and 
is ever in demand.—R. D. Steer. 


XII 


Newberry. — One important confer- 
ence was held with the officials of the 
Kendall Mills, to discuss the advisability 
of offering prizes in Newberry County in 
the five-acre cotton contest for 1929, and 
we have been assured by the sales man- 
ager that premiums will be offered again. 
These mills, requiring inch staple cotton, 
are anxious to have it grown in this im- 
mediate vicinity—T. M. Mills. 


XIII 


Florence——From the reports in the 
Pee Dee district, I find a total of 10,598 
hogs have been shipped in cars, most of 
them going to Richmond, and a total of 
$155,808.70 net return to the farmers. 
This does not include the hogs shipped 
from Jasper, Hampton, Orangeburg, 
Aiken, and the other counties in the 
Aiken and Piedmont districts—J. R. 
Hawkins, Livestock Specialist. 

XIV 

Aiken.— Farmers are still planting 
grain and that planted early has, come up 
to good stands and is making satisfactory 
progress. A larger area has been planted 
to legumes and other winter cover crops. 
In several counties five to eight tons 


each of vetch and Austrian peas have 
been planted—A. H. 
Agent. 


Ward, District 


‘|Uncle Ab Says 


The knocker thereby 
proves his fear of the 
man he knocks. 














reports with greater regularity. During 
1s still much cotton in the hands of the 


Cotton Prices: Extra Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 


Prices Paid for Cotton on January 4. 
OR two years or more The Progressive Farmer has been publishing at more or 
less frequent intervals the market differences for grades and staple of cotton as 
reported by the United States Department of Agriculture. Recently Geo. A. Dunagin, 
agent in charge of the Atlanta district of the cotton quotation service of the Division 
of Cotton Marketing, has volunteered codperation that will enable us to publish these 


the next two or three months while there 
farmers these reports will be published at 


least twice a month. While prices will vary before this is in the hands of the reader, 
the differences for grade and staple probably will not have changed. 


January 4, 1929. 


(Approximate spot cotton prices, January 4, reported by wire today to the U. S. Department 


re 20.33 20.70 


ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were 
inch and above, Western growth cotton 
15 points. 
Inches— % 15-16 
Strict middling ........... 19.58 19.83 
RMON ia oo a a cag 19,33 19.58 
Strict low middling ...... 18.58 18.83 


Ie SRSOGS oy. scenes feces” Seeue 
I ole ae 
Rereet tow middligen ...cs veces. eerre 
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of Agriculture, based on official standards for grade and staple.) i 
NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—What these mills were paying. Quotations are delivered 
to mill points. Based on New York March which closed January 4 at 19.83 cents. 
22.2 


ae. arses 22.20 22.95 28.83 


paying for Atlantic growth short cotton, one 
For shipment to Georgia mills, deduct 11 t® 


1 11-32 1 1-16 1% 1 3-16 1% 
20.58 21.48 21.83 rr 
20.33 21.23 21.58 SPR i  adaen 
19.58 20.33 20.58 : TE ee saan’ 


GASTONIA, N. C.—What Carolina mills were paying for Mississippi Delta growth cotton. 


WR sks 22.20 23.08 24.58 29.08 
ON re 21.70 22.08 23.33 28 .08 
i a 20.95 21.08 22.08 25.58 


DIVISION OF COTTON MARKETING, Cotton Quotation Service, 
Geo. A. Dtnagin, in charge, Atlanta District. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON — | 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. ey il f: f f- 
| 
A Rusty Plow Winter Oil facts for farmer S 
§ ew valuable lessons in life are expen- 
1 sive. It was the rule on our home (No. 10) 
7 farm that plows should be taken from 
a the ground each evening. Once, in a 
hurry, I left my I ] li e e 
plow in the ground. C t C 
gow in the ground you could listen to the bearings in 
During the night a é e 
. cold wave arrived, t b l d 
, ‘ating the gee your autoOmMmopliliec engine on zero ays 
“4 in. It was several 
51 weeks before we 
ir were able to extri- 
r- ; 4 cate it. What a sorry 
" : + = old on of steel it 
é a was! 
3y means of a soft brick, a file, sand- 
paper and elbow grease, the rough rust 
ae was removed. Then my father said, 
vd “Now take it and plow in some sandy 
ts loam.” 
ce To make a long story short, it was 
= weeks before that old plow really 
nd “scoured. se at 
I learned that rust is iron’s greatest 
enemy. One week of inactivity in the 
; soil will damage a plow more than weeks 
a of plowing. 
ity 17m 
in Human minds rust as easily as plows. eae 
. unt — — on = xo gana lie, diiiin: silicate id —you would hear how a too-thin oil allows 
: man’s thinker. Attention and activity ake is char our cuide , 5 ‘ ; 
on, are the builders and preservers of brain y st finely adjusted bearing surfaces to grind 
para oe et Senin specified on this chart together. 
; e followed from freezing (32°F.) to 0°F. 
Friendships are spoiled by neglect more eeu 2 Rs Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except This costly wear generally comes when you 
often than through misunderstanding. Ford Model T use “E”). spe ie saat? d 
eg cia ak UN done aed ee ae LIE your cat is not listed here, see at your dealer's, use one of the so-called ‘“‘winter oils’’ feature 
ie : S 4 lete Mobiloil Chart, which ds th : : > iI< 
: low not the grass to grow long on the he complere Mobile Gh, hich ecommends the at this time of the year. Such oils do only 
* Pe i go geo at half the winter lubricating job—they give you 
° ove will corrode throug isuse as 1929 1928 1927 1926 ee : ; 
ers. fast as through abuse. The fatal neglects Paes ool Engine | Engine | Engine | Engine quick starting on cold mormings. But when 
ped of lovers will account for most of the CARS Ersjzilsil#Filslil2is the engine warms up to the usual driving heat, 
= tragedies that dissolve homes. Selfish- glelslelelelale your too-thin oil gets still thinner. Result: 
R. ness is the rust that works fast through Auburn 6-65 ae ‘ ; é 
love’s neglect. * ey] BB | Are | BB) Ave] Bi | Are.) A | Are before long the wear on bearings and cylinder 
* t 5 re. ° 4 
We were in the home of friends recent- meen fr F in. BB od A | Are. walls increases rapidly. 
ibe ly. They have been married thirty-five Chandler Special Si eet ee Wa eS te oe 
: years. You would have thought that they er'modelsy A | Arc.| A | Are.) A | Arc.} A | Arc. : ' 
» up a ’ Chevrolet......,+: A JArc.| A | Arc.| A i 
tory were bride and groom from the names Se si oo) a ny A, Arc. A Ap 4 are Rich oil Saves costly wear 
nted by which they addressed each other. Do “ Imperial. Tisctaieet ai aia s Aree ae as 
ops. not say “Mush.” It was not that. It De Soto eacrernen] A PATEL Cl Peiced endea ine Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is a winter grade of 
tons was a beautiful picture of love that has Durant... Pteen A Arc.| A Arc. psf] A [Are Mobiloil that does both ends of the winter 
lave ' : @ ae re, rc, ee Re : . ; a A . 
trict peen cultivated thromgh gladness snd sor Essex, sve [Arc] A [Arc.| A) Arc] A. | Arc. lubricating job. Mobiloil Arctic has the ex- 
row and toil for over half a lifetime. Ford, Modal tenes A | Arc.) A | Arc. ‘ele ETE 2, : 
They had not allowed Time to make triv- Franklin BB Are, | BB | Are. BB | BB) BB} BB treme fluidity that insures a responding spurt 
ial the deepest thing in the world. Gat ner ode sr nee see ied trees B Hy of oil to the remotest bearing as soon as you 
raname alge re. SOofocee bocce boseeld sone . . . 
ys ” gw’ Hupmobiie.<s0.,] BB | Are:| BB | Are| A [arc] A | Ate touch your starter. But Mobiloil Arctic also 
aoa eee see a ee MargonySyic's:|'& [are | [Ace '& [Ace | oi has that rich ‘‘oiliness’’ which enables it to 
] ° ~ ¢ “ red ae . . . 
fo man to lead in prayer. He said, “I would Moo Mer rse: AS Are, A, Are. EN Arc. A Are. cling to all friction surfaces and pad them 
rather be excused. I am a little rusty.” wt Cather model] A | Arc.| A | Are.| A | Arc] A | Are. against metal-to-metal contact with each other. 
He had not been doing it. Onktang ey ay A Ace a Are A ane. A ave 
QCKAIG...ccccenes re. rec. re. rc. 
I asked a musician to play his piano Peerless, 72,90,91/ BB | A | BB} A | BB) A | BB) A ‘1: : 
— for me. He excused himself, saying, “I PT seeds: A po = wee herd - 4 ary Buy Mobiloil this way 
—— have been playing the organ so much Serene e805 808 A ya A _ A 9 A = . 
; lately that I am rusty on the piano.” Srearpe Knight, 680) BB |Are.| BB /Are.| 3 foc] | For a small supply: 10-gallon steel drums with 
other models . . . 
On a visit home, I asked my mother, Vale bec od Bb |Are| BO ]Are| cslanlecs| ace faucet, 5-gallon cans in easy-tipping racks, and 
who was then living, to bake some «” 6-cyl....... | A_[Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A_| Arc. & % 
— Siti sit a Wee Hak te “Me oft dare.” 1-gallon and 1-quart cans. 
sate She said, “I have forgotten how to make 55-gallon or 30-gallon drums with handy 
agin, _ faucet fora large supply. You get a substantial 
vision f we find ourselves in a state of negli- . : : = ins 
ae gence toward the good things of life, we discount with this purchase from the Mobiloil 
there will soon be rusty in them. Christians, dealer. 
ed, at ol plows, keep bright by doing. We Mobiloil Is your car named in the Mobiloil Chart 
cader, S we go. ; 
le Bas den oil shown on this page? If not, see the complete 
" Pat ‘ : é 
- FAVORITE BIBLE. VERSES Gargoyle trade-mark list of Mobiloil Winter Recommendations for 
ae iloi i our car, tractor or truck at any Mobiloil 
en (As reported by Progressive Farmer on the Mobiloil container y at, ay 
age Readers) | dealer’s. You are always sure with 
ne 
mat to SALMS: 23:1—The Lord is my ’ ° x 
1, shepherd; I shall not want. (The first i h WW 1d Q: ¥ l O l 
Ree ld Testament favorite in a recent ques- € or S ua it 1 
treet tionnaire.) . 
tton. John 3:16—For God so loved the 4 © 
7 08 world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
35.58 that whosoever believeth in Him should 
rvice, “ sens but have everlasting life. (The : 
rst favorite New Testament verse in our b 
ill recent questionnaire.) VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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YOU CANT FOOL CROPS 


The right fertilizer for your crops is just as 
important as the right food for your horse. 


From the time you put seed in the ground ’til 
you take off your crop, the hungry roots are 
searching for food to sustain the crop, keep it 
growing, and make it mature a profitable 


harvest. 


With plenty of Royster’s quality fertilizer to 
feed on, those crops of yours will not be fooled, 
but will be well fed with the proper plant food 
from seed time to harvest. 
fertilizer is made from the finest materials, 
mixed in right proportions, aged and cured to 
perfect mechanical condition, ready to give you 
the best chance for a profitable yield. After 
44 years of making profits for those who use 
them, Royster’s are time-tested and field-tested. 


You can reap the benefits of using high-quality 
plant food in 1929 by insisting upon Royster’s. 
There’s a Royster dealer near you. 





USE 


ROYSTER 


FIELD TESTED 
Fertilizers 


LOOK FOR 
THIS JZIGN 





Once upon a time a man 
tried to fool his horse. 
He put green goggles on 
him and fed him shav- 
ings for grass. The horse 
gee. ¢ -o Fe 4 


Because Royster’s 














TOWNSEND’S PLANTS 


AND HOW TO 


TRAWBERRIES @now “en? 
TOWNSEND'S cisur, Catalog Now Ready 


America’s leading strawberry plant Salis. Written 
by a lifelong strawberry grower. Up-to-the-minute 
advice on varieties and Cultural directions. Valuable to 
every strawberry grower, and it’s free for the asking. 
Fully describes and illustrates, the leading standard and 
new varieties of Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspherrie: S, 
Grape Vines, etc. Every thing quote d at wholesale priees 
oo to growe rs, which means a saving of 25% to 50% 
on every orde 


&. Ww. TOWNSEND & SONS, 25 Vine St., Salisbury, Md 
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* nl Kitselman Fence —— 

now is SUPER-Galvanized with 
99 92-100 per cent pure zinc, same 
high quality as on TELEPHONE 
Wire. Amazing values in Farm 
Poultry and Lawn Fence Steel 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, ‘Paints, 
Roofing. Tomeny 0 you. 12-to-2 24 
sour Service. Pay the 
ight. Write for” Free Catalog 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS. Dept. 84 Muncie, Ind. 
















sweepin 
it ends 
and pleasant. No 


oyer, Pa. made $164 in one week. 













the average weney Se pote Only one iron 


thing needed and show you how to start gosete 
mecessary. Work full — spare time— 


—no investment. ae & territory given. 


to make money fast 
full details. Write 


AKRON LAMP co., 





agents into ne try Every home a prospect. Housewives can’t resist it. 
orever the greatest household drudgery 

hot fires, no heavy, hot-handled flat irons to carry. Notiresome walking. In- 
stead, with this invention you can iron with omerne comfort in any room or out on the porch. 
os simply Comoneeate and take orders. 


Leach, Wis., made $12 in two hours. You can do it. 


Beats Electricity or Gas-Cheaper to Operate 
The “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron gives all the conveniences 
of seactriclty or gas without the annoyances, and at less cost. No hose 
attachments, no cord to bother with. Costs only one cent to do 


needed. Burns gasoline or kerosene. 
ndable. Lastsalifetime. Guaranteed. 


FREE OUTFIT OFFER W212 30 07¢¢ 10 complete 


meaey Sret day. 
ip. New 


today. 
585 fron St., Akron, Ohio 





gents New Iron Invention / 
Cuts lronin? Timeln Half 
Easy To Make $60 to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and address and I'll show you how you can make 
$9 to $18 a day, up to $5000 a year. 


My new “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron is fairly 
ry. Makes ironing day delightfully easy 


No delivering. Pocket your profits at once. 


No experience 
‘w plans make 




















The Progressive Farmer 


“Is Co-op Marketing Succeeding ?”’ 
Chief Christensen Answers With a Positive “Yes” 


By CHRIS L. CHRISTENSEN, 


In Charts, Division of Co-operative Marketing, U. S. D. A. 


No. 3 of a series of articles 
tne views of tamous men on the 
iem. 

tea ERS’ made pro- 

gress during 1928. To those who are 

in touch with the movement in its nation- 
wide aspects this progress is more than 
encouraging. It in- 
dicates that codpera- 
tive organization is 
now a permanent 
factor in modern ag- 
riculture. The total 
business of 11,400 
farmers’ associations 
engaged in market- 
ing and purchasing, 
of which the Divis- 
ion of Codperative 
Marketing of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has record, was 
$2,300,000,000 during 1927 and was larger 
during 1928. Over 2,000,000 farmers in 
the United States are members of one or 
more cooperative associations. 


This is giving 


farm prob- 


cooperatives 


CHRIS CHRISTENSEN 


Volume of business, however, is only 
one measure of the success of the codp- 
erative organizations. How well this 
business was carried on is even more im- 
portant than how large it was. From the 
point of view of gains in efficiency and 
general stability, the progress of the coop- 
erative organizations is even more strik- 
ing. 

1. The codperatives of 1928 were incompara- 
bly better managed business organizations 
than those of 10 years 

2. The farmers of 1928 had a better compre- 
hension of marketing problems and a better 
understanding of the aims and possibilities 
than they had in 1918. 


ago. 


of coéperation 

In our contacts, in the Division of Coép- 
erative Marketing, with managers and of- 
ficials of coOperative associations, we have 
definite evidence that they are gaining a 
clearer comprehension of their problems 
and that codperative business is being car- 
ried on more and more in accordance with 
carefully developed plans and less and 
less by rule-of-thumb methods and guess- 
work. 

I 

Five Significant Trends During 1928. 
—Space will not permit detailed de- 
scription here of the trends and pro- 
gress of the various commodity groups in 
cooperative marketing and _ purchasing. 
Broadly speaking, however, there have 


been at least five developments of out- 
standing importance. 
1. A broader and clearer comprehen- 


ston of codperative marketing and pur- 
chasing has been developed through edu- 
cational methods not only among farm- 
ers but also among farm boys and girls 
in rural schools and in agricultural col- 
leges. 

2. The standardization of grades, pack- 
ing, and trade practices, which have re- 
sulted in marked progress during past 
years, has shown further progress during 
1928. 

3. Increased operating efficiency has 
been effected from the application of bet- 
ter business methods and through obtain- 
ing a larger volume, thereby reducing the 
unit cost of doing business. 

4. Business practices have been adap- 
ted to needs of both producers and the 
market. 

The recent tendency toward codper- 
ation among codperatives has tended to- 
ward unification within each industry or 
commodity branch of agriculture. 


II 

Better Grading Practices With Prof- 
its to Producers.——Farm products are 
graded and packed better today than 
ever before. Much of this improvement 
has resulted from the operations of co- 
Operative associations. The system of 
pooling adopted by most associations 








makes grading necessary in order to 
avoid inequalities among members. It fol- 
lows from the practice of grading and 
nooling that each member is paid in ac 
cordance with the grade and quality of 
the product that he delivers. This, in it- 
self, is of tremendous importance in en- 
couraging better production practices and 
better handling of the product from the 
farm to the market. 

Education is all very well, but unless 
a farmer can obtain the premium which 
the market is willing to pay for his prod- 
uct of superior quality it must be admit- 
ted that he has little incentive to go to the 
additional expense and trouble necessary 
to obtain this quality. The successful co- 
Operative associations have definitely and 
permanently raised,the quality and grade 
of the products which they handle, be- 
cause they have returned to their mem- 
bers the premiums which the market is 
willing to pay for these products. 

Ill 

Better Business Methods—As_ they 
have gained in experience and strength, 
the codperative associations have been 
able to make material savings in market- 
ing expenses and have been able to elimi- 
nate wastes in marketing which formerly 
were a burden on the farmer. A large 
part of the savings arise from the volume 
of business which is handled by the large- 
scale coOperative organizations. Savings 
that arise from large volume of business 
may be obtained, of course, by private 
marketing agencies. However, because 
they are farmers’ organizations, the co- 
Operative associations are able to obtain, 
on an average, a larger volume of busi- 
ness than privately owned competitors. 
Many instances might be cited where a 
coOperative has handled, at material re- 
ductions in costs, business which was 
formerly carried on by possibly or 
more independent dealers. 

IV 
CoGdperatives Help Adjust Produc- 


10 


tion to Demand.—One fundamental 
reason for the continued development of 
coOperative marketing is that it offers, 


under present conditions, the most prac- 
ticable means of codrdinating production 
and marketing. Marketing problems in 
agriculture cannot be separated from pro- 
duction. In fact, they grow out of pro- 
duction problems. If it were possible to 
reach the ideal state under which we 
could obtain an adequate, but not exces- 
sive, supply of farm products of desirable 
quality, graded and packed according to 
known standards, marketing would 
come a relatively simple process. 


be- 


Farmer-owned and controlled codpera- 
tive associations are more than mere dis- 
tributing agencies, for they also serve to 
link the farmer with his market. Unless 
a farmer is a member of the organiza- 
tion that markets his products, he has lit- 
tle or no contact with market problems 
and little or no conception of the kind, 
quality, and quantity of farm products 
which the market demands. He is fre- 
quently unwilling to codperate with the 
private dealer. Furthermore, as has been 
mentioned already, under the codperative 
system he usually receives market prem- 
iums for quality, while under a_ non- 
cooperative system he seldom receives 
such premiums. Hence, the member of a 
cooperative has an economic motive for 
improving his production practices which 
other farmers do not have. Consequently, 
the codperative associations, so far 
they have developed to the point where 
they are able to offer the farmer a com- 
plete marketing service, are coérdinating 
production and marketing. 

Vv 

CoGperation Among Coéperatives. 
—The trend toward centralization is il- 
lustrated by the way in which coopera- 
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tive marketing and purchasing associa- 
tions handling the same commodities are 
joining together into commodity trade 
organizations. Today 44 of the largest 
cooperative associations handling milk, 
butter, cheese, and other dairy products 
are linked together in the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation. Within the past 
year, several of the leading wool codper- 
atives have formed the National Wool 
Marketing Council. Thirteen of the live- 
stock terminal codperative agencies are 
working together in the National Live- 
stock Producers’ Association. The state- 
wide cotton associations making up the 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange this 
year have taken steps to have all sates 
made by branch offices operated by the 
exchange instead of by each association 
independently, as heretofore. Within the 
last few months, the agricultural codpera- 
tives associations, through their commod- 
ity group organizations, have been consid- 
ering and developing plans for a national 
organization of agricultural coOperatives. 

All in all, a review of 1928 shows that 
the codperative form of business is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the farming indus- 
try. It is inherently sound, ‘and definite 
progress is being made in applying better 
business methods to the production and 
marketing of farm products through co- 
Gperative associations. The outlook for 
1929 is especially favorable, primarily be- 
cause our knowledge of the essentials of 
successful codperative organization is 
continually increasing and because the 
number of farmers who appreciate the 
significance of the movement is growing. 





| CORRECT FERTILIZER TERMS | 





N AGREEMENT with the recom- 

mendations of the Second National 
Fertilizer Conference the following prac- 
tices will be followed in the use of ferti- 
lizer terms in The Progressive Farmer :— 

Nitrogen instead of ammonia, Am- 
monia is 14-17 nitrogen. 


Superphosphate instead of acid phos- 
phate. They are the same. 

Nitrogen first, instead of phosphoric 
acid first, in stating percentages of plant 
foods in mixed fertilizers. The order will 
be nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
instead of phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and 
potash. That is, in a fertilizer contain- 
ing 4 per cent of nitrogen, 8 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 4 per cent of potash 
the numerals will be written 4-8-4 in- 
stead of 8-4-4, as heretofore. 








| NATUREGRAPHS 


F WE should be visited by a snow 
storm this month, don’t miss the op- 
portunity to observe closely the beautiful, 
intricate forms of the snowflakes. Each 
one seems a geometrically perfect design. 
HE red berries of the dogwood, the 
strawberry bush, and the spice bush 
are Nature’s rubies lighting up the win- 
try way. 





| 
\ 7 E CAN see from six to seven thou- | 
sand stars with the naked eye; but , 


Dr. Charles G. Abbot, acting Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institute, estimated 
the number of stars in the universe at 
30,000,000,000. 
ANUARY is the one month of the 
year when there are almost no ar- 
rivals or departures’ in the bird commun- 
ity. The song sparrow and the Carolina 
wren are two of our sweetest winter song- 
Sters. 
A BOUT mid-January try bringing in 
some branches of flowering shrubs 


and force into bloom. 


5 ih song sparrow is fond of streams. 
You can always find some in a tangle 
of wild growth along some stream or 
marsh. There is such a place on my 
lavorite tramp, about a mile from Wood- 
haven, where I can always count on find- 
ing numbers of them. They sing some- 
what more sparingly in- winter, but are 
well worth a tramp to hear. 
CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN. 








WAFFLES 


2 cupfuls flour 

2 level teaspoonfuls Snow King 

1 teaspoonful salt 

1% cupfuls milk 

2 eggs 

1 tablespoonful melted shortening 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 


Sift together the flour, Snow King, sugar 
and salt—add milk, shortening and beaten 
eg¢ yolks—mix thoroughly. Fold in stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs. Heat waffle iron 
and grease well. Fill irons %4 full. Turn 
only once. 
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OU will get so much 
satisfaction from using 
my baking powder. Thereis 
noneed tobe afraidof failures 
with it, because you won’t 
have them. Cakes and bis- 
cuits are sure to be delicious 
...raised properly every time. 
I personally guarantee 
your success with Snow 
King baking powder. 


It is possible for me to 
promise you this because 
Snow King has unusual 
leavening power. And it is 
so made that its full action 
doesnot take place until your 
baking mixture is actually 
in the oven. Snow King is 
always the same, as we test 
it in our laboratories and I 
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Please try 
this guaranteed 
baking powder 


MRS. LOUISE LILLARD, PRESIDENT 
The Snow King Baking Powder Co. 


testitinmyownbaking. You 
will like the package it comes 
in, which keeps Snow King 
always fresh... sealed to 
keep outair and moisture by a 
patented glazed-seal process. 

Please give Snow Kinga 
trial in your next baking. I 
am sure you can get it at 
your grocer’s, as it has been 
a favorite in the South for 
over 50 years. 

$oo0% 

If you are interested in a 
free copy of the Snow King 
Recipe Book, which con- 
tains over 300 favorite 
Southern recipes, just write 
me a note in care of The 
Snow King Baking Powder 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SNOW KING 


POWDER 














Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money 


If you want to do business with the most prosperous absolutely 
farmers in the South, use the classified columns of E 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. Its clas- 


sified advertisers report positive results which would seem 


amazing to 
leading and largest farm weekly. 
when results are even greater than usual. 
to our nearest Office. 


those who have never used 


this 


Now is the time of year 
Send your order 





INSTANT 
White Light 












ANTE 


For TEN DAYS TRIAL 


from KEROSENE—FREE 





Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 
Government and leading University tests prove this wonderful 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round wick 
open-flame lamps. Burns 50 hours on one gallon common 
kerosene (coal oil). No odor, smoke or noise, no pumpin 


operate, won’t explode. WON GOLD MEDAL.G 


ED. Prove for yourself, without risk, by 





Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than you 
2an buy. No tools needed but saw and hammer. The 
materials, including Heater, costs $4.96. 

I want you to try my brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 
Heater, for $4.75. All postpaid. The Putnam Brood- 
er Heater holds one quart of oil and 

Burns 10 Days Without Attention 
Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the 


best brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
days and get your money back. When ordering, please 





give our dealer’s name, Send Jor my free Bookiet 
‘Poultry Helps.” 
I. PUTNAM Route 186-B. ELMIRA, N. Y. 





Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no equal asa white light. It not satisfied, return 
at our expense. $1,000 given anyone showing us an oil lamp 
equal in every way to this New ‘nstant-Light Aladdin. 


GET YOURS FRE. We want one user in each 


locality to whom custom- 

ers can be referred. In that way you may get your own with- 

out cost. Be the fortunate one to write first for 10 DAY FREE 

TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one FREE. 

MANTLE LAMP CO.,317 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago 
LARGEST KEROSENE (coal oll) MANTLE LAMP HOUSE IN THE WO 


Make big mone or fulltime, Oor easy selling plan makes experi- 
ence es Seely We start you without mo . Sample sent for 16 daye 
trial and GIVEN FREE when you become a distributor. 
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Late North Carolina Farm News 


e ECORDS of the North Carolina 

Cooperative Cotton Association indi- 
cate that more than 90 per cent of the 
members are delivering their cotton to 
the association,” says 
U. B. Blalock, gen- 
eral manager. The 
four largest deliver- 
ing members had 
turned in a total of 
3,278 bales by De- 
cember 15, or an av- 
erage of 819 bales 
each. The largest 
volume delivered by 
any one member was 1,020 bales. The 
association has already received more 
cotton this season than through the en- 
tire season last year and deliveries are 
still coming in at the rate of nearly 1,000 
bales a day, says Mr. Blalock. 


Dinner to Cotton Growers.—About 
190 leading cotton growers among the 
vocational students of Piedmont North 
Carolina and adult farmers of that sec- 
tion were honor guests at a unique lynch- 
eon served at the Charlotte Hotel in 
Charlotte, Friday, January 4. The lunch- 
eon was served through the courtesy of 
the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau and was attended by leading ag 
ricultural authorities at State College to- 
gether with the county agents and voca- 
tional teachers from the surrounding 
territory. J. Wilson Alexander, of Cor- 





nelius, cotton production champion of the 
state for 1928, was the guest-in-chief. It 
was reported that the vocational students 
present, on a total of 780 acres, averaged 
530 pounds of lint cotton, and made a 
profit of $49.20 per acre. Most of the 
cotton was of the Improved Cleveland 
and Mexican varieties. 


Ill 
An Agricultural Program for North 
Carolina.— More funds for research 


with cotton, a county agent in each coun- 
ty, supported by a county board of agri- 
culture, better farm seeds, more livestock, 
and a definite five-year program of agri- 
cultural work are some of the pertinent 
suggestions that the executive committee 
will recommend to Governor Gardner's 
advisory board on agriculture at an early 
meeting. 


IV 


Beekeepers to Meet.— The annual 
short course for beekeepers of North 
Carolina will be held at the State College 
of Agriculture Thursday and_ Friday, 
January 24 and 25. This announcement 
is made by Dr. Z. P. Metcalf, head of 
the department of entomology. The 
course of instruction will be given by 
members of the entomology staff, includ- 
ing C. L. Sams, extension specialist. 
Some out-of-state authorities will be in- 
vited and there will be discussions by 
successful beekeepers. A feature of the 
course will be motion pictures showing 


how bees live and work. The North 
Carolina Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting during the short 
course. The closing event will be an 
apiary products judging contest in which 
a silver trophy cup will be awarded the 
winner. 


Vv 
Caldwell’s Poultry Show.— The 


fourth annual Caldwell County Poultry 
Show will be held in Lenoir on January 
24-25, according to P. M. Hendricks, 
county agent. The show will be a com- 
petition for ribbons only, except in the 
classifications for 4-H club boys and 
girls, where money prizes will be do- 
nated through the courtesy of local busi- 
ness men. Judging will be done by C. F. 
Parrish and J. W. Hendricks, of the State 
College extension staff. No entrance fees; 
the show will be free. 


vi 


Our Soybean Supremacy Threaten- 
ed.—The supremacy of North Carolina 
as the leading state in the production of 
soybeans for seed is being seriously 
threatened by states of the Mid-West, 
says C. W. Overman, soybean inspector 
for the State Division of Markets in the 
Elizabeth City district. Illinois now pro- 
duces more beans, but since the greater 
part of them is converted into meal and 
oil it is not yet a serious competitor. It 
is estimated that 200 cars of soybean seed 
will be shipped from Elizabeth City this 





























The men who invent and build Avery Plus 
Features are not desk experts. They are prac- 
tical men who know the farmer—who have 
studied his needs. They work in the factory 
but in their mind’s-eye is a correct picture of 
the farm. That is why Avery Plus Features 
are always practical, time-saving, labor-sav- 
ing, money-making features. For instance: 


An Avery Bee Line Middle Burster—the 
kind you can tell a mile away—the burster 
you never forget once you use it—is entirely 
different. It has a real “‘stinger’’ that bites 
into the ground and holds the implement to 
a bee line—steady and straight as a turning 





STEEL! 


Drop Forged and Heat Treated 


An AVERY PLUS Feature 


Avery Plus Features Save You Time and Money 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 

Avery Plus Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 
craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you 

5 invest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 


. why an Avery Plus Implement is the cheapest implement any man 
AVERY } can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. 
aa B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


Branches in all principal trade centers 


AVERY scoot: 


DDLE BURSTERS 





plow. No buckjumps—no ducking or diving. 

But behind this wonderful service is an 
important Avery Plus Feature—it is steel, 
specially treated steel—in vital places. 

The “‘stinger’”’ is thin section, heat treated 
steel. The rudder frame, usually cast, is drop 
forged steel. The handle lugs are drop forged 
steel. The heel slide is chilled metal, the same 
as in the famous Avery Chilled Plows. 


Avery inventors and designers—due to 
Avery ideals—created this idea. The result 
is a line of middle bursters that stand out like 
an ink spot on the Sunday tablecloth—better 
implements that do a better job. 


FOR EXPERIENCE 
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winter with about 50 per cent of the 
growers and dealers taking advantage of 
the state-federal inspection service. 
Vil 
Red Lady Wins Again.—Red Lady, 


the famous Jersey cow owned by R. L. 
Shuford, of Newton in Catawba County, 
has completed her fourth official test and 
has been awarded her third medal of 
merit with a yield of 879.49 pounds of 
butterfat and 17,117 pounds of milk in 
365 days. Only two other cows in over 
24,000 officially tested by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, have won three suc- 
cessive medals of merit for exceptional 
production. This last test was completed 
by Red Lady while in her 12th year. 


Vill 
Madison Square Garden Poultry 
Show.— Forty birds from the farm 


flocks of 4-H club members in North Car- 
olina will be entered at the first national 
4-H poultry club show and in the open 
classes at the Madison Square Garden 
Poultry Show in New York, January 
16-20. Selection of the birds was made 
by °C. F. Parrish, poultry extension spe- 
cialist, who, with County Agent J. W. 
Hendricks of Catawba County, will take 
the entries to New York. Only three 
breeds, Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, and 
Leghorns, will be exhibited; but several 
varieties of these breeds will be shown. 
Mr. Parrish says that some unusually 
well-bred birds were secured and _ that 
they will compare favorably with any to 
be found in other sections of the country. 
The birds came largely from Catawba 
County. 


1X 


Wins Terracing Certificate.—Ellen- 
son McDougal, already well known in 
North Carolina for his accomplishments 
as a successful junior cotton grower, has 
won another distinction in being the first 
4-H club boy in the state to complete the 
practical and theoretical work required to 
win a certificate in farm terracing. EI- 
lenson is 15 years of age and lives on 
route 1 from Jonesboro in Lee County. 
He attended a terracing school held re- 
cently on the farm of D. M. Holt and 
in addition to handling the level in a 
practical way, successfully answered all 
questions relating to the work. As a re- 
sult, A. T. Holman, agricultural engineer 
at State College, presented him with a 
certificate permitting him to run terraces 
for farmers in the county. 


Xx 


Girls Better Pig Raisers.—Club girls 
of Granville County are more proficient 
in feeding and growing pigs than are 
boys, according to a recent test made in 
the county by J. H. Blackwell, county 
agent. Last spring, Mr. Blackwell was 
commissioned by a_= group. of busi- 
ness men to buy 20 purebred Duroc Jersey 
pigs at a cost not to exceed $200 and to 
place them with 20 of the leading club 
members of the county. Ten were to go to 
girls and ten to boys. Prizes of $15, $10 
and $5 were offered as first, second, and 
third premiums in each of the two groups 
with a maior prize of $25 to go to that 
group which showed the most proficiency 
in growing out the animals. The girls 
won. The combined weight of their ten 
pigs amounted to 3,067 pounds when the 
animals were checked in at the pig club 
show held just before Christmas. The 
ten pigs belonging to the boys weighed 
2,923 pounds. When it came to individ- 
uals, however, the animal belonging to 
one boy weighed 421 pounds while in 
best a girl could do was 378 pounds. When 
the pigs were placed June 2, they weigh- 
ed between 28 and 39 pounds each. 


XI 


Reclean Tobacco Seed.—Recleaning 
tobacco seed, by removing the trash and 
weak seeds, will give a higher germina- 
tion percentage, says E. Y. Floyd, to- 
bacco extension specialist at State Col- 
lege. This will result in stronger plants 
for setting. Mr. Floyd says that 50 or 
60 recleaning machines have been pur- 
chased for county agents and vocational 
agricultural teachers during the past few 
weeks. These machines are made under 
Floyd's supervision and sold at cost to 
county commissioners and school boards 
which aid their county agents and teach- 
ers in rendering this service to farmers. 
No charge is made for recleaning the 
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Selected Stocks 


New crop, tested seeds sure 
to produce. Sold for 59 years 
to satisfied customers. Prices 
reasonable. 

FREE extra packages with 
every order. 

FREE—Large catalog with 
hundreds of pictures of veg- 
etables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ ad- 
dresses TODAY. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
139 §. First St., Rockford, IIl. 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Siney wenterfalt Theat 
ue givin t tl 
Bera EDAVISPHON- 





ial, and ont terms as low as 


$9! A MONTH 


fn case you decide 
to buy. Baguiicens 
instruments } in quartered oak 
or mahogany piano finished 
cases, equipped with thefinest 
‘worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than hal: 
thestanderd prices—and $1 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
dent a io penat with your name 
Only a limited 
= of machines ship 
on _ this extra-liberal offer. 
x etter act quickly. i 
a a opportunity. 
\ViS_PHONOGRAPH CO, 
wane. 56X166 KOKOMO, IND. 


= “HUNTING & FISHING” 


ge monthly magazine crammed full of hunting, fishing, 
re trapping stories, pictures, valuable _sntOsERACte on about 




















a, Hes, . fin bing tae kite, an ne p haw cho nges, best places to get fish 
ed ina spc orting Magazine. 
SPECIAL OFFER. We. ail ahs you Hunting & Fish- 
7 . ing Maga alee for a whole year, 12 

« Rem ington Spo >risman's ile 
The Name Both for 






“Remington” on the blade 


tip this adv. and lose $1 bill. mail der t 
unting & Faking ‘Magasiae, 144 Transit Bide “Tea | Mass. 





Pa JAAS (4 
STUMPS 
Aa Send today for Big Free illustrated books and 


ST pers: offer on Hercules Stump P: 
0 clear your land — 


n 
‘quickly ese fet - then make 
big money pulling stumps 


or neighbors. R 
logle of lowa m: ade 
Pl ne in spare stime. 
t’s A ao 
HERCULES | MFG. 
1413 -29th Str. Fé itervilic,lowa 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES_ 


8mall or Lar, vi Lote by Express, Freight or bao Post 
Bear, Plum, merry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. 


Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in ome ‘Tank 
CLEVELAND, TENE, 











. NURSERY €O., Bex 22 








We will send a Reinforced 
Festintactory costs $2.50. If not. costs . Fine Honzehiae 
Stop FREE. STERLING co. NR-14 ALTIMORE, MD; 


1929 Model Radio $2.95 


Works without tubes, Batteries or Electri- 
city. Write us for long lists of stations 
heard by users and free copy of booklet, 
“The Radio Millions Have Been Waiting For. ” 


Crystal Radio Co., Wichita, Kansas 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 


ou can have a wonderful garden, fresh, 
py! vegetables every da if ou will t 
var Northern Grown - ~ 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR 10c We We wit mail Postpaid 


Early pt ol "Cab e, 60 
mato, Self-Growing bee, Princes 
Radish, Fullerton Market Lettuce one 
12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 
Write today! Send 10 eoale to 
help pay postage and packing 
and receive the above ‘ ‘Famous 
{jet Acauainted Collection” and 
ictve Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
Dept. 181 Rockford, Ilinois 


e STERLING raror on 30 day 
























RAPH n 30 Deve’ Free | 








By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


| HEALTH SERMONETTES __ | 
| 





Treating the Newborn Baby’s Eyes 


=o of my medical friends took ex- 
ception to a recent sermonette of mine 
because it recommended nitrate of silver 
solution in place of argyrol for the eyes 
of the newborn; 
and also because I 
did not give the 
strength of the ni- 
trate of silver solu- 
tion. If I had been 
speaking to doctors 
only, the exception 
would be well taken, 
as I nodoubt would 
have given the per 
cent of nitrate of 
silver solution or I would probably have 
recommended argyrol. 

In most of the Southern States there 
is a law requiring midwives to drop ni- 
trate of silver solution in the eyes of 
every newborn. This 1 per cent of nitrate 
of silver solution is put up in wax am- 
pules and furnished free to- midwives by 
the different state boards of health. This 
part of my sermonette was only a remin- 
der to the midwives and to persons em- 
ploying midwives so that they would 
come to the case prepared. 


The Life Extension Institute Says 
E MUST often start at 25 or ear- 
lier to prevent a death from apo- 

plexy at 45. 

9 7 


When muscularly fatigued, a bath or 
a rub-down is far better than drugs. 
When mentally fatigued (real fatigue, 





DR. REGISTER 


|not mere boredom which should be cor- 


| illness. 





rected by work and change), rest and 
sleep are the remedies, not stimulants. 


Many learned authorities have held that | 


most conditions characterized by so-called 
nervous failure (psychasthenia neuras 
thenia, hysteria, etc.) are caused by fear. 


1nd 

Instead of spending money for reme- 
dies which our common sense should tell 
us are mere catchpennies, we should 
spend more time and money in avoiding 
One visit a year to the physician 
for keeping well may save many visits 
for actual illness. It costs less to “keep 
well” than it does to “get well.” 


179 

Genuine rheumatism is caused by in- 
fection, by bacteria that travel through 
the tissues. Rheumatism is not due to 
uric acid, and most remedies advertised 
for such conditions are useless if not 
harmful. The source of the infection 
should be sought, whether in the tonsils, 
tooth sockets, ears, nose, etc., and the 
focus of infection removed. 


ip || AUNT HET | 
| 





By R. . QUILLEN— Copyright, 1929. by 


hers Syndicate 











“Tt ain’t her sweet nature that keeps 
Emmie from sayin’ catty things. She 
just thinks she’s so good lookin’ she 
don’t need to be jealous of nobody.” 

“I wasn’t much surprised when I seen 
Harry’s bride. He’s been talkin’ lately 
about the pretty ones bein’ silly, like he 
was tryin’ to reconcile himself to some- 
thin’,” 
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Here are 4 of 
Ball-Band’s 800 styles 


and there’s 


ORE DAYS WEAR 


in all 


NEE boot, white soled rubber, light dress 
rubber or leather work shoe—Ball-Band 
builds long wear into them all. 


More days wear is the result of more than thirty 
years’ experience and specializing in footwear. 


Into this footwear goes live, firm, tough rubber 
».. rubber that is prepared especially for making 


footwear. 


And the knit fabrics are Ball-Band’s own make 
and are used only in Ball-Band products. 


In the hands of men skilled in making foot- 
wear these materials are shaped into boots, 
arctics, and rubbers that have made the Red Ball 
trade-mark stand for more days wear to millions 
of outdoor workers. 


What is your size? What styles do you prefer? 
There are more than 800 to choose from in the 
Ball-Band line, including leather work shoes 
with waterproof Mishko soles. A style of foot- 
wear for every kind of work and sport, every 
personal preference, and a size to fit every man, 
woman or child. 


There is a Ball-Band dealer near you (if not, 
write us). Ask him for Ball-Band by name, and 
look for the Red Ball trade-mark to be sure that 
you are getting it. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MEG. CO; 


Look for the Red Ball 


473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 





BALI-BAN D 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS 
ARCTICS - GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK 
SHOES -. WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 








The Progressive Farmer 














MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


The Progressive Farm Woman 




















| THE HOUSEWIFE’ 5 CALENDAR 
ONDAY, 21.—When you 
wash your silk hose today remem- 
ber not to wring them when you remove 
them from the water. Squeeze them and 
pat them between 


January 


towels. 

Tuesday, January 
22 —If you haven't 
written all of the 
folks who sent you 
Christmas gifts, be 
sure you write them 
today. A sense. of 
appreciation is one 
of the greatest 
things in life. 

Wednesday, January 23.—When dis- 
carding an old kerosene stove save the 
grates. Then get some enamel paint and 
paint them. They make very pretty hold- 
ers for the cabinet or kitchen table on 
which to set hot pots and pans. 

Thursday, January 24.—Did you know 
that butter for making the school sand- 
wiches may be softened for easy spread- 
ing by adding a few drops of hot water 
and working the water in until the butter 
is soft? 

Friday, January 25.—Here’s a_ good 
way to keep up with your pot holders. 
Take a tape a yard long and fasten a 
holder to each end of it, throw the tape 
around your neck when you start a meal, 
and you will save time and burnt fingers. 


Saturday, January 26.—If you will 
leave your oven door ajar for half an 
hour after baking your Sunday cake to- 
day it will allow the moisture from cook- 
ing to escape and prevent a rusted oven. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Sunday, January 27.—“It is only they 
who do their duties in everyday and triv- 
ial matters who fulfill them on great oc- 
casions.”’—Charles Kingsley 





| PLAYS WORTH GIVING | 








IV ING a oy is one of the pleasant- 

est ways to money for a 
church, school, or club enterprise. Whole- 
some entertainment is provided for the 
community, Though there is plenty of 
hard work for everyone from the leading 
lady to the scene shifter in making the 
production a success, the question often 
heard after the final curtain is, “When 
can we give another?” The fun gener- 
ally overbalances the work. 


raise 


One of the main problems confronting 
the amateur group is, “What play can we 
give?” “If you can afford a royalty play, 
by all means give one,” is the advice of 
Mrs. Mabel Foote Hobbs, drama consul- 
tant of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, who for the past 
ten years has been in close touch with 
plays available for amateurs. However, 
realizing that those just starting in play 
production often wish a play without pay- 
ing anyone a part of the profits, she has 
compiled a list of more than seventy-five 
of the best non-royalty plays. The list 
will be sent free to anyone asking us for 
it and enclosing a two-cent stamp for 
postage. Please write the name and ad- 
dress plainly. 

The list gives a brief description of 
each play, the number of characters, the 
price, and where each may be obtained. 
Though most of the plays are in one act, 
a number of two- or three-act ones are 
included. Some have casts entirely of 
women, some entirely of men, though the 
majority of them are for mixed casts. 

Some of these plays are “high brow,” 
Tchekov, Shakespeare, and other classics 
of the stage being included. But believ- 


ing that a really 
good 
worthy of 
tion as a 
Mrs. Hobbs has in- 
cluded farce, up-to- 
date comedies, real- 
istic plays, fantasies, 
mystery plays, and 
popular “old home” 
type. Every play can 
be easily staged and 
acted by amateurs. 
Many are suitable 
for young people of 
high school age. A 
list of where to get 
short stunts, min- 
strels, and other less 
formal productions 
is also listed. 

Mrs. Hobbs will 
be glad, besides sug- 
gesting plays, to an- 


comedy is as 
produc- 
tragedy, 


swer letters from 
amateur groups 
about drama_ prob- 
lems, if you write 


her. Last year 2,500 
letters from all parts 
of the country were 
answered. This ser- 
vice is entirely free, 
the object being to 
promote more and 
better recreation. 











Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 


PAGEANTS AND PLAYS DEVELOP THE PERFORMERS, al THE COMMUNITY, AND ENRICH SOME 


HOMEMADE ‘CANDY AND 
HOME TRAINING 





HAD been in the habit of buying all 
the candy our family ate, without real- 
izing what delicious candies we could make 


right in our own 


kitchen, 


candies that 


were pure and wholesome and made of 


WORTHY CAUSE 


products we raised ourselves, such as 
peanuts, other nuts, popcorn and molasses. 
Peanut brittle and popcorn balls make 
my little daughter’s eyes sparkle with de- 
light. She likes to pull candy so it will 
attain a perfect degree of lightness. 

I think it helps much in the home train- 
ing of children if they are allowed to 
prepare their own sweets. They are more 








FRONT OF THE ATTRACTIVE, OLD-FASHIONED HOME OF T. B. CHENAULT, 
MADISON COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 


’ 


than willing to help clean up the kitchen 
afterwards. MOTHER. 


| TO WATERPROOF WINTER | 
SHOES | 


Y TREATING shoes with either of 
the following mixtures they may be 
waterproofed :— 

1. Neutral wool grease, 8 ounces; dark petro- 
latum, 4 ounces; paraffine wax, 2 ounces. 

2. Petrolatum, 16 ounces; and beeswax, 2 
ounces, 

3. Petrolatum, 8 ounces; paraffine wax, 4 
ounces; wool grease, 4 ounces; and crude tur- 
pentine gum (gum thus), 2 ounces. 

4. Tallow, 
ounces. 

Either of these mixtures is about as 
efficient as the other. The Department 
of Agriculture gives the following 
method of applying any one of these mix- 
tures :— 


Mix the ingredients thoroughly after 
melting. The mixture should be applied 
warm, but not hot,. and to all outside 
parts of the boot or shoe. In the winter 
a slight excess over what the leather wil! 
absorb will do no harm. Grease with par- 
ticular care the welt and*the edge of the 
sole. Then saturate the sole ‘with the 
waterproofing mixture. This can be done 
conveniently by setting the shoes ina shal- 
low pan that holds melted grease enough 
to cover the soles. Do not put rubber 
heels in such a mixture. To waterproof 
the soles of rubber-heeled shoes put the 
mixture in a pie plate and let the heels 
hang over the edge. 

Shoes so treated are not as_ water- 
proof as rubber boots, but do afford a 
considerable measure of protection and 
resistance to wetness. 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 








12 ounces; and cod liver oil, 4 








terns ‘ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Pim of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
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FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


ge of the most interesting letters 
7 of this past year were received on 
“How we avoid family jars.” 
deliberation the judges 
awarded the prize of $5 to Mrs. W. E 
Sims, Anderson County, South Carolina, 
whose letter we are printing below. 


How We Avoid Family Jars 
(The Prize Letter) 


acest six years (punctuated with 
L% three babies) our first family jar is 
quite as far off as ever. ’Tisn’t because 
our “souls were wedded in heaven” nor 
was our good fairy present at the cere- 
mony to endow us with unusual patience 
and forbearance. We just don’t want our 
children reared in a home where the at- 
mosphere clouds up and bursts -into a 
tempest anytime, anywhere, so we sanely 
and wisely decided we would not have 
family jars! 

How do we do it? Well, “God bless 
our Home,” hanging over the fireplace is 
not all we depend on. True, we have no 
set rules pasted on the kitchen cabinet 
door as modern efficiency experts would 
run our homes. We really try to freeze 
out unpleasantness by eternally trying to 
do something, say something, or be some- 
thing pleasant. If one plans anything, a 
surprise, a trip or just to rest half a day, 
the rest of the family fall right in and 
make a “go” of it. 





the subject 
After much 


Then praise—pour it on lavishly. From 
the least to the biggest, we make a habit 
of praising each other’s ways and deeds. 
The children especially look for a word 
of praise for every deed they do. A few 
more habits that help us to avoid bitter 
words, I know, are these: We don't nag 
ourselves nor our children. Firmness of 
discipline with the children of course is 
necessary, but we do not nag the life out 
of them about everything from muddying 
their shoes to talking in church. Nor do 
we say cutting things even in pretended 


jest to each other. “Think before you 
speak and then forget it,” is one of our 
mottoes, that unconsciously has become 
a silent ruling with us in regard to each 
other’s attitude towards habits or things 
the party of the first part wishes the 
party of the second part would not do! 


Then we practice daily courtesy, chil- 
dren, husband, and all, and excuse me’s 
come spontaneously and are not kept for 
Sunday or company performances. When 
an accident happens to us, or by us, or to 
the car when the other is driving it we 
do not bawl out in blame thesone who 
did it. Silently we share it and yet help 
remedy the situation together. 

As a last thought, I know that the 
home is not made happy by luck or 
chance, by riches or luxury, but by per- 
sistent effort on the part of each member 
of the family to make it a happy one. 

MRS. W. E. SIMS. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
South Carolina 


Mrs. L. C. Jernigan, Darlington; Mrs. L. 
P. Stoudemayer, Lexington; Mrs. J. J. Todd, 
Williamsburg. 





DO AS THE CUSTOMER SAYS | 


NE of the secrets of success in busi- 

ness,” remarked Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton recently, “is to execute a customer’s 
orders exactly as given; for you may be 
sure he knows better than you do pre- 
cisely what his requirements are. A 
tradesman may err, even with the best 
intentions. 





“For instance,” he continued, “There 
was the case of the newly-engaged young 
man who informed the lady of his choice, 
aged twenty-four, that he was sending 
her a rose for every year of her age. To 
a florist he gave the order to send the 
lady two dozen of the finest roses he 
could procure. 

“*Here’s a good customer,’ remarked 
the florist to his assistant, who was pack- 
ing the blooms ‘so put in an extra half 
dozen!’ 


“The engagement was broken off.” 
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DO YOUR 


MEN FOLKS 
ENJOY THEIR FOOD? 


Or merely mince at things in 
a half-hearted way? Stimu- 
late their appetites with 
baking leavened with Calu- 


met. 
you ve ever seen. 


The best table tonic 
And remem- 


ber the pleasure of eating stim- 


ulates digestion— 


health and happiness. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 


—promotes 


ee eS 
A% ry 
A Py 


a . ooh 


o 
“ALUmer ae ’ 





CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


nn 2'2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 











Pattern Department 








2671—This lovely dress is made of maroon 
flat silk crepe with tiers of trans- 
parent velvet of the same _ shade. 
The bow on the left shoulder is vel- 
vet and adds an attractive touch to 


the dress. The pattern is designed 
for the tall, slender person and is 
appropriate for all occasions. The 
style comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with 2% yards of 40-inch 
material for the tiers and bow. 
MS9—Any figured cotton, linen, or silk 
material can be made up by this 
Pattern. It is an especially prac- 
tical house or school dress for young 
and old. The vest effect down the 
front ending with the inverted pleat 











in the skirt gives a tailored touch 
and gives it character. The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting and 1% yards of binding. 

2561—Spring will soon be here when one 
will want to discard her coat. Dress 
2561 is especially spring-like and 
stylish. This particular dress is made 
of blue and white dotted silk broad- 
cloth with a dark blue suede belt 
and plain blue bone buttons. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
32-inch contrasting. 










25 Built of Calif. Redwood, 3S 
== Water, copper tanks, double 
uP walle,” dead air_ space, double fj 


AND WE PAY THES FREIGHT 
90 Egg Size Only. . 
140 Egg Size now Only . «+ 
250 Ess e Now Only . « -« “35 
400 Now Only - °45 Guarantee 
80 Daye Tee Maree back if not satisfied. ‘4. Brooder prices slashed. 
Order now or write for FreeCatalog. Freight Paid east of Rockies, 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO., Box43 Racine, WisGe 








Sold at all 
Drug Stores Substitutes 


Used the world aver for generations 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY,N.& 
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Fresh Garden 
Vegetables 


You have really fresh vege- 
tables only when you gather 
them just in time for the meal. 
Your own home garden pro- 
duces sweeter, juicier, more ten- 
der vegetables than you can buy. 


Hastings’ Seeds, Standard of 
the South, are bred and selected 
for the finest eating vegetables 
in the world—the most beauti- 
ful flowers—the heaviest yield- 
ing crops. 

The handsome new Catalog, 
The South’s Planting Guide, pic- 
tures and describes the best of 
“Everything That Grows.” 











H. G. 


ATLANTA 


The South’s Seedsmen 













HASTINGS CO. 


GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your bi ig new 136-page 


1929 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mai 


TON oss fiw a xo fos 
Local Address...... 
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Be sure 
you have 
RCA RADIOTRONS 


When you choose a radio set make 


PPS PAL Et Sia SPSL ERE Te, Lhe eR eT 


sure that it is equipped throughout 
with RCA Radiotrons. Manufac- 
turers of quality receiving sets 
specify RCA Radiotrons for testing, 
for initial equipment and for re- 


placement. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS’ SAN FRANCISCO 


IRCA IRADI OTIRON 


MADE BY THE MAKERS THE RADIOLA 

















New Sanit 


QUALITY, QUILT PATCH ROLLS) 98 2 ier Beds, 


two pounds or 15 yards All sizes eaiien: Wariatian: ines Free 
dandy premium FREE with each order for two rolls. on, pe annitary Feather Bede, sti tT 
No money necessary; sent C. O. D., or write today for ra and Hed Bedding. a 
will 
lo 


+A 
interesting literature and get FREE sample. STAUFFER ual Ra rat am defi 
SALES SERVICE, 5! E. Geop St., Bethlehem, Pa. gate daze" got ipa a pare hi owiite 

AMERICAN FEA O Today 


































Uncle Hi says— 


| 
“I’ve walked between the handles of lots of 
Planters but this is the best one yet.’’ 


The Oliver No. 55 plants corn, cotton, peas, 
beans and other crops with the same accuracy 
and ease of planters that cost considerably 
more. Like every Oliver product it is built to 
give absolute satisfaction. Designers have put 
into this new planter every feature that you 
need and at the same time have kept it extreme- 
ly simple. There is nothing about it to get out 
of order. 
Don’t buy a planter until you have seen the 
Oliver Ne. §S. Your Oliver dealer will be 
glad to tell you more about it. 
Furnished with picker wheel for cot- 
ton which will strow or hill drop. 
Edge drop plates for corn. 
Pressure wheel and knife 
coverers or drag cov- 
erers as desired. 


















OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Office and Works: South Bend, Ind. 
Branches: Richmond, Va. — Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Progressive Farmer 











| YOUR UNCLE'S VIEW | 





He ‘Who, from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cer- 
tain flight, 


| In the long way that I must tread alone 


Will l@ad my steps aright. 
—From “To a Waterfowl,” 
by William Cullen Bryant. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

At the International Live Stock 

Show at Chicago last month I saw in the 
4-H club department an exhibit that made 
r ~ me stop and look 
more closely. 

AN Over it was a 
OPPORTUNITY sign that read: 


“Be careful with 




















NOW FOR ia ta on 
SOUTHERN taxes.” Then fol- 
BOYS eo a —_— 

\- —) explanation : d,- 








000 acres protec- 
ted from fire by Louisiana club boys— 
only 168 acres burned over in 1928. Very 
ingeniously designed and laid out was the 
exhibit itself, prepared by Louisiana club 
workers. Our hat is off to these forestry 
club boys for the fine piece of work they 


are doing. ‘ 
But that exhibit brought another 
thought. Why can’t 4-H club boys, voca- 


tional agriculture students, and Lone 
Scouts all over the South do something 
definite this spring to prevent the annual 
burning over of our forests and pasture 
lands? Each boy could talk to his father 
and to nearby neighbors, see that he start, 
ed no fire himself, and put out fire wher- 
ever found. Such a movement could mean 
the saving of thousands and thousands of 
dollars in soil fertility, young trees saved, 
and mature trees saved from scarring 
and burning. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—‘‘I don’t believe anyone is 

ever licked uniess he licks himself.” 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—Girls, as a part of 
your home improvement program, have you 
obtained Farmers’ Bulletin 1087, “Beautifying 
the Farmstead”? It may be secured free by 
writing to your Congressman or to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


I Ask You.—Who made the first cast iron 
plow; the first steel plow? If you don’t find 
the answers, I'll tell you in an early issue. 

The Farm Dictionary.—‘‘Shelter,” is that 
thing without which at this time of year dad’s 
stock and mother’s chickens make very poor 
profits or worse, are a dead loss. Shelter in 
the South does not have to be expensive nor 
elaborate. 

Sincerely yours, 





WITH OUR ‘SCOUTS © 
Hustling in Blackstock, S. C. 


HAVE received the things you sent 
to organize a tribe. We have had a 
meeting and have sent for a charter. The 
members of our tribe are: Chief, Wil- 
liam Woodward; sachem, Joe Wood- 
ward; scribe-wampum bearer, Royster 
McKeown. I am keeping a trail book. 
I have subscribed to Boys’ Life and the 
Ideal Boy. 
WILLIAM WOODWARD. 
Blackstock, S. C. 
The Tribe Chief Sez.—Lone Scout Royster 
McKeown, Blackstock, S. C., one of the mem- 


bers of this hustling new tribe, writes that he 
would like to hear from brother scouts. 


What Scouting Has Meant to Me 


ACK in 1925 I heard radio programs 
broadcast from Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
program one night was about a game 
played by a bunch of boys, and dark 
came on them. One boy got lost and 
stayed out until the others found him. 





This program gave me an inspiration 
that scouts were able to take care of 
themselves, as well as their brother 
scouts. Not long after I heard that pro- 
gram broadcast, The Progressive Farmer 
began publishing a scout page. I soon 
sent in my application and became a 
member. 

I'll never forget the time when my 
Handbook came. I read it almost 
through the first night. I immediately 
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1, When did Christ preach the para- 
ble of the lost sheep? 


? 


2. What was the occasion for it? 


3. What other two parables were 
associated with it? 

4. Why were these three parables 
associated? 

5. What clever turn did Christ give 
His argument in beginning the para- 
ble? 

6. Who is represented by the ninety- 
and-nine ? 

7. Who is represented by the lost 
sheep? 

8. Who is represented by the good 
shepherd? 

9. What moral was employed by 
Christ to impress the lesson on His 
listeners? 

10. Did the parable have the desired 
effect? 


T 


The Ten Correct Answers 


1. Jesus spoke the parable of the lost 
sheep about three months before his 
death, 30 A. D. The parable was spok- 
en in Peraea, as He and His disciples 
journeyed toward Jerusalem. 

2. Christ had dined with publicans 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 20 


See Whether You Can Answer These Ten Questions About Three Parables. 


What Is Your Score This Week? Allow yourself 10 points for each question you 
answer correctly before reading the answers and write here your resultant score:.....--+- 


(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 


and sinners. Scribes and Pharisees 
had asked why He demeaned Himself 
in such a manner. 


3. The parables of the Lost Coin and 
the Prodigal Son. 


4. Because Christ spoke them in 
succession, using three examples to 
drive His Moral home. 


5. Christ threw the question back at 
the ones who sought to criticise Him 
by asking: “Which one of you, hav- 
ing a hundred sheep,” etc. In this fash- 
ion He forced them to answer Him. 


6. The ninety-and-nine represent the 
ones who have been won to Chris- 
tianity. 

7. The lost sheep represents one 
who has not been Christianized. 

8. The good shepherd is a represen- 
tation of God. 

9. “There is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine righteous per- 
sons who need no repentance.” 

10. The followers of Jesus were 
greatly impressed by the parables, but 
they made little impression upon the 
bigoted scribes and Pharisees, who 
did not wish to be convinced. 
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V5 
Don’t Gamble 
with your 
CLOVER CROP 


WHEN you sow your sweet clover 
this year be sure you are sowing a seed 
that can resist disease. Imported seed 
and much domestic seed is susceptible 
to anthracnose, the clover disease. 
Such seed reduces your first cutting 
by half or more, and rarely gives a 
second cutting. 


SEEDS that invite disease look ex- 
actly like adapted seeds. You can’t tell 
them apart until harvest time. Then it 
is too late, if you have guessed wrong. 
Sowing seed of unknown origin is not 


even taking a chance—you can’t win. 


THE VSS seeds are certainties. In 
origin, variety, germination, and 
purity they are guaranteed to the full 
extent of the purchase price. This 
means that if you are a patron of 
VSS your crops are guaranteed 
against loss from imported or other- 
wise inferior seed. You will be safe 
from anthracnose and sure of at 
least two full cuttings. You pay the 
lowest price at which these seeds are 
obtainable. The VSS is a farmers’ 
organization—cooperative and non- 
profiting. Fifty-thousand farmers use 
it to obtain quality seeds and other 
farm supplies. 


SOW sweet clover this spring and 
get a good cutting of hay in Septem- 
ber. Unhulled seed, sown in February 
or early March, gives the best results. 
The VSS will gladly send you full 
information about the crop and how 
to succeed with it, free of charge. 


Field and garden seed prices on request. 
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New Solid Red Delicious | 


elous except being solid bright red instead of 
Striped, Without doubt the most promising apple 
on the market. Write for further information and 
our New Descriptive Catalog offering complete line 
of Nursery Stock. 


TITUS NURSERY COMPANY 


| Possessing all the qualities of Common Red Deli- 
| Waynesboro, Va. 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
© Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
erefits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
any €s. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
n. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
D prices. FREE SAMPLES. 
RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
PT. FE RALEIGH, N. C. 










sent back after three Degree books, and 
on March 14, 1927, I became a Tender- 
foot. On October 17 of the same year 
I won my Totem Pole Lodge badge. Last 
July I won the title of Organizer. 

Scouting is a great help to boys, or it 
has been to me. It has taught me to be 
kind to others. It has taught me to be 
loyal. It has taught me how to take 
care of myself anywhere. I have learned 
to love nature and to do.a kind deed to 
somebody every day. My aim is to be- 
come an LSQ. 


Bentley, N. C. 


Attended Christmas Scout Camp 
E are not getting along so well 
with our tribe, but we are not 

beaten yet. The one member who stuck 
by me is doing all he can to get some 


MAURICE TEAGUE. 
( 





i 


ROBERT MORRISON, IREDELL 
COUNTY, N. C. 

Robert’s father operates a large commercial 

poultry plant with about 900 laying hens. 





| new members, and so am I. Mr. Leap, 
the Boy Scout executive, is doing all he 
can to help us. Guess what? There is 
another tribe being organized here in 
Charlottesville. I don’t know yet if it 
will get going, but I think it will. 

I went to the scout camp run by Mr. 
Leap this winter. We went Thursday 
and came back Monday, December 31. 
We had a fine time. 
at camp it was snowing so hard that we 
| could not see very far in front of us. 
' The name of the camp is Sacajawea, 
named after the girl (Indian) who di- 
rected Lewis and Clarke on their trip 
across the plains to the Pacific. The 
name of our council is The Virginia 
Lewis and Clarke Area Council. 





I need one more merit badge (ath- 
letics) for Life Scout, but I hope to get 
it soon. I have gotten one more (first 
aid), which makes 14 for me. 


Charlottesville, Va. 





By R. QUILLEN—Copytight. 1929, by 


Publishers Syndicate 


—--—— 


WILLIE WILLIS | 
| 











“Papa said I was rude to run when I 
seen my Sunday school teacher, but he 
would, too, if she called him ‘dear’ right 
before the fellers.” 

“Aunt Ella didn’t give me nothin’ for 
| my birthday except she put ten dollars in 
| the bank for me, but Aunt Het give me 
| two all-day suckers.” 


When we arrived | 





STAR SCOUT THOS. ROBINSON. | 








| Why don’t you 
form this 


PARTNERSHIP? 


You'll make more 


MONEY 


HIS is a special advertisement to farmers who have 
never used Chilean Nitrate of Soda on their crops. 


You may be making good crops, but you and Chilean 
Nitrate can make better ones. . 


You may be making money on your farm, but you 
and Chilean Nitrate can make more. 


Chilean Nitrate is the best partner you can possibly 
choose. This nitrogen fertilizer is the natural product— 
not artificial or synthetic. It is the good old “Soda” that 
800,000 farmers used last year, that thousands of suc- 
cessful farmers have used for almost half a century. 
It starts your crop off with health and vigor—gives it 
good color—makes more cotton, more corn, more fruit, 
more truck—and better quality, too. 


Chilean Nitrate helps the cotton farmer beat the 
weevil. Helps beat other pests on other crops. Helps 
beat bad weather, too. Go into partnership with’Chilean 
Nitrate. Make a better crop—make a better profit. 


Valuable Fertilizer Book— Free 
Our 44-page book, “How to Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda” 
gives fertilizer information for all crops. It is free. Ask 
for Book No. 1 or tear out this part of this ad and mail 
it with your name and address written on the margin. 











HOW’S THIS FOR COTTON! 


Ds i NESS 











Adger D. Bowen (at left) in his 5-Acre Contest Plot at Westminster, S. C. He 
fertilized this crop with 840 Ibs. ready-mixed fertilizer and 400 Ibs. Chilean 
Nitrate peracre in three applications as side-dressing. Mr. Bowen says, ‘‘I find 
Chilean Nitrate the most satisfactory form of nitrogen I have ever tried. I expect 
to use 200 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate on every acre of cotton! plant in the future.’’ 
—Adger D Bowen, Westminster, S. C. 
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"aT" Y Profitabley 
ITS SODA eS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bidg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Building, Columbia, S. C, 


Washington, D. C. 

















in writing please refer to Ad No. F-38 
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favorite limekeepers 
on well kept farms 








Big Ben 
De Luxe 
$3.75 


‘Baby ‘Ben De Luxe 
$3.75 


HE modern farmer doesn’t 

“*guess.”” He knows—when to 
plant—what to plant—how to fertilize 
soil and cultivate crops to obtain the 
biggest yield. He works on a basis of 
scientific certainty. 


He applies the same rule of cer- 
tainty to timekeeping. And that’s the 
reason why Westclox are prime favor- 
ites on millions of well kept, up-to-date 
farms. They are thoroughly depend- 


Pocket Ben 
$1.50 


able. Eliminate the guess-work of 
getting up on time—of being on time 
—and of getting things done ontime. 

Westclox alarms, watches and auto 
clocks—attractive and accurate— 
range in price from $1.50 to $5.00. 
Some have plain—others, luminous 
dials that tell time in the dark. Westclox 
are also made in beautiful colors—old 
rose, green and blue. Priced exactly 
the same as nickel finish. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LASALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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OUR GUARANTEE does not cover 

real estate advertising, because buyers 

should personally investigate land be- 
fore purchasing. 





TREES and SHRUBS 


Get our Catalog. Salesmen Wanted. 
Everything for Orchard and Home Grounds. 
Howard-Hickory Co., Box 102, Hickory, N. C. 


















Over 40 Years of Service 


To Southern Farmers 






PLANTERS 


In 1885 J. T. Gantt invented the Gantt Force Feed Planter, a planter of su- 
perior quality designed to sell at a price within the reach of every farmer in the 
South. Since that time thousands of Southern farmers have testified to the faith- 
ful performance of these planters, and today you will find as many as 25 Gantt 
Planters in service on some of the largest farms in the Southeast. All of our 
chain driven planters and distributers are now equipped with our latest designed 
adjustable chain tightener, and can be furnished with either wood or iron wheel. 


Low Cost—Low Upkeep 


Quality considered, we believe you will find it to be one 
of the lowest priced planters on the market. The simplic- 
ity of construction 
that need ever be 
Planters will ordinarily last a lifetime, 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


GANTT MFG. CO. 


Macon, Georgia J 


COTTON 


Are Made to Last 
a Lifetime 


is such that there are but few parts 
replaced. If properly cared for Gantt 








RCHARD Jobs Needing Atten- 

tion—If the following orchard 
jobs have not received attention this win- 
ter, they should be looked after right 
now, or certainly be- 
fore there is any 
sign of the swelling 
of the buds :— 


1. Cutting out and 
burning any _ broken, 
dead, or badly diseased 
branches, 


2. Picking up from 
the ground or off the 
trees and burning 
mummied fruit. 

3. Pruning the apple, peach, plum, pear, 
grape, pecan, and other fruit trees. 





L. A. NIVEN 


4. Raking up and burning or burying all 
leaves and trash under the trees where there 
is any reason to suppose that disease spores 
or insects may be passing the winter. 

5. Giving the winter spray to all fruit trees 
and grapevines, using either the concentrated 
lime-sulphur or the lubricating oil emulsion. 
The oil emulsion is more effective in con- 
trolling scale than lime-sulphur, but where 
it is used on peach trees, first make up a 
4-4-50 strength Bordeaux mixture and add 
the proper amount of oil emulsion, in order 
that the peach leaf curl spores, as well as 
San Jose scale, may be killed. 


The above mentioned jobs are just as 
necessary to secure first class, worm-free, 
and rot-free fruit as is the spring and 





summer spraying. Unless they are look- 
ied after the orchard has not received a 
square deal and one does not have the 
right to expect from such an orchard 
| any first-class fruit. 

Buy Garden Seed Early.—It is al- 
ways a good practice to put in the year’s 
supply of garden seed early. Because of 
the scarcity and comparatively high price 
of seed of several of the different vege- 
tables there is further reason for this be- 
ing a good practice this season. The 
heavy planting of commercial vegetables 
last season all over the country reduced 
the stock of many kinds to a compara- 
tively low point. Then a rather small 
crop of many of these garden seed was 
produced the past season. This is especi- 
ally true of beans, the price of which it 
seems will be increased from 50 per cent 
to double what it was last year. Radish 
seed are somewhat higher priced, and in 
fact, many of the more largely planted 
vegetable seed are scarce enough to be 
higher priced than last season. With these 
facts before us it will be good business 
to put in approximately a year’s supply. 


Do You Want a Spray Calendar?— 
Spraying is a comparatively simple propo- 
sition, and yet many folks consider it a 
very complex matter. Experiment sta- 
tions have worked out spray calendars 
which give in brief form when to spray, 
for what, and with what. The Progressive 
Farmer has compiled one of these and a 
copy of it may be had free of charge by 
any of our subscribers who will send a 
2-cent stamp for mailing it. Many folks 
who put on a spray in the winter and give 
one spray in the summer figure that they 
are doing all that needs to be done to se- 
cure good fruit. This is far from cor- 
rect. But get the details from a spray 
calendar. Secure one from the county 
agent or write to The Progressive Farn:- 
er for one. Then paste or tack it up 
somewhere so that it may be referred to 
at any time and the result will be in- 
formation right on tap that will tell just 
when to spray, for what, and with what. 

Provide Fertilizer for Gardens.—In 
purchasing fertilizer for cotton, corn, and 
other crops, don’t overlook the home gar- 
den. A ton of high grade fertilizer can 
very profitably be used on a half acre gar- 
den during the year. Not all of this 
should be applied at one time, but a prop- 
erly cared for garden will grow from 
two to four different crops of vegetables 
during the year and therefore if a ton 1s 
used on half an acre this will be at the 
rate of only 1,000 pounds per acre for 





The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By cn os 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


NIVEN, 


applications where four different vege- 
table crops are grown during the year. In 
addition to a ton of complete fertilizer 
for a half acre garden, also provide 200 
to 400 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, or other readily avail- 
ble nitrogen fertilizer. Now that the 
time for beginning the new garden year 
is with us, better provide this fertilizer, 
as it will likely not be on hand when 
needed if it isn’t bought when the other 
fertilizer is being purchased. 

Pruning Pointers.—In pruning fruit 
trees do the following :— 


1. Use only sharp pruning tools. 


2. Do not use an axe, hatchet, or car- 
penter’s saw. 


3. Use long handled pruning shears, 
hand pruning shears, and pruning saw. 
A pruning knife can also be used to ad- 
vantage. 

4. Cut smoothly and close to the trunk 
of the tree or other branch from which 
the pruned branch comes. 

5. Avoid splitting. If the branch is 
large, saw a little bit on the under side 
of the branch before starting to saw on 
the top side. 


6. Cut just as few branches as possi- 
ble. Better by far, cut three or four 
small ones than a large one. 


7. In clipping back the new growth of 
peaches, cut just above a bud rather 
than an inch or two above it. 


8. Never cut off a branch unless there 
is some definite reason for it. Know why 
a branch is being cut before it is re- 
moved. 


9. Remove all pruned off branches 
from the orchard and burn them. To pile 
them near the edge of the orchard and 
allow them to remain is to make surez cf 
having a propagating place for harmful 
insects and disease. 


| FARM FOOLISHNESS 


By GEE McGEE | 








Advice to Car Drivers 
HEN you have to repair a tire in 
the road, always leave 4 or 5 big 
rocks where other drivers will be more 
than likely to run into them and bust up 
a few casings. 

2. In negotiating blind curves, be sure 
to drive on the wrong side of the road 
so’s the fellow who happens to be meeting 
you can get a face-to-face look at an 
idiot. This will help him considerably— 
as he might not have time to go to an 
asylum to see an idiot. 

3. When a wagon or an ox team or 
something has the way blocked 6 or 8 
cars ahead of you, always blow your 
horn vigorously so’s everybody will 
know you are a fool. Some folks are 
fools that look fairly sensible, and more 
than likely this will fit your case. 

4. Make it a rule to pass other cars 
going over a hill. By following this plan. 
you might have the pleasure of running 
head-on into some other sap-head that 
will possibly be passing a car on the oth- 
er side of the hill. 

5. Always turn your steering whee! 
loose while lighting a cigarette. Under- 
takers and tombstone agents make their 
living off of boneheads that do this, and 
you know they’ve got to live somehow- 
or-nuther. 

6. If the roads are very slick, don't 
forget to slap on your brakes when you 
decide to stop suddenly. This practice 
will insure you against living to a ripe 
old age. 

L—3 
ROM 1920 to 1925 the number of 
horses on American farms decreased 
from 19,767,161 to 16,400,623. The num- 
ber of mules increased from 5,432,391 to 


5,680,897. 
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SlatesSeeds/ 
\ Grown where /f 
be, \ hey allain 
oN \ Pert on 






SUCH SEED PLANTED IN YOUR 

garden prove their superior worth 
by> larger yields of better flavored 
vegetables. 


OUR 60 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
have taught us which sections of the 
country are ideal for the growing of 
each particular kind of seed. 


SLATE’S 1929 “GUIDE TO GAR- 


dening” mailed free, pictures and 
describes the new and better varieties 
of vegetables and flowers selected from 
the seed gardens of the world. The 
merits of each variety are discussed 
frankly. Cultural information is given 
freely and the planting and spray 
charts make the book a welcomed 
helper. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE IS IN 


store for all who write for Slate’s 
“Guide” for it tells how you can have 
as a gift—a selected mixture of flower 
seeds that make the best cut flowers. 
Also a fine collection of marigolds. 


ENCLOSE THIS ADVER- 


tisement with your request and we will 
mail you a package of Slate’s Extra 
Early Perfection Tomatoes—the earliest, 
smoothest, best-flavored tomato to be 
found, 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


Box 149, South Boston, Virginia 


| SE = w 
CONDON’S GIANT 


caning LOMATO 


“Queen of the Market;’” Big Money-Maker; 
Large Solid Fruit; Excellent Canner. 
Olie Falk, So. Car. writes: ‘* Your Everbearing Tomato is 
@ wonder. I had them last year from early spring until 
two weeks before Christmas.’”’ To intro- 












and Shrubs 192-Page 

Book. Tells how and 
when to plant. Send 2c stamp to cover 
postage.1929 prices lower than ever, 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 


log of Seeds, Plants F 





Box 131 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo. 





Milder Musterole 
SforSmall Children 


Just RubItOn 


Thousands of 
mothers tell us they 
would not be with- 
out Children’s 
Musterole, the 
milder form of Mus- 
terole especially 
prepared for babies 
and children. 

At night, when 
awakened by the 
warning, croupy 
cough, rub the 
clean, white ointment gently over the 
child’s throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular Mus- 
terole, penetrates the skin with a warming 
tingle and goes to the seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster and is not messy to apply. 

_Made from oil of mustard, it takes the 
kink out of stiff necks,relieves colds, sore 
throats and croupy coughs. All Druggists. 











MILD 
SETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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| SOUTH CAROLINA MASTER | 
__FARMERS USE FERTILIZER | 

HIRTEEN of the sixteen South 

Carolina Master Farmers practice the 
home mixing of their cotton fertilizer; 
three buy ready mixed fertilizers. All of 
the 13 home mixing use 16 per cent super- 
phosphate as their source of phosphoric 
acid. All derive a part of their nitro- 
gen from an organic source, part from 
an ‘inorganic source. Cottonseed meal is 
the most popular organic nitrogen source, 
nitrate of soda the most popular source 
of inorganic nitrogen in the mixture. 
Nine use muriate of potash and five ma- 
nure salts as the source of potassium, 
thus showing that they realize the sav- 
ing that can be made by using high analy- 
sis materials. 

The average analysis of the mixture 
used under the cotton by the entire group 
is 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 3.1 per cent 
nitrogen, and 3.8 per cent potash. This 
is applied at the average rate of 565 
pounds per acre. 

There is one fertilizer practice that the 
Master Farmers agree upon unanimously 
and emphatically. That is the necessity of 
a side application of soluble nitrogen af- 
ter the cotton is chopped. One or more 
side applications is practiced by each. 
Fourteen of them prefer nitrate of soda 
as their source of soluble nitrogen, using 
it at an average rate of 126 pounds per 
acre. Two prefer sulphate of ammonia 
at 100 pounds per acre. Studying their 
plant needs and studying the results of 
research they know that the growing cot- 
ton plant needs readily soluble nitrate in 
order to provide a profitable crop. 

Do these methods of cotton growing 
pay? 

Well, the average yield for all Soutn 
Carolina farmers is 167 pounds of lint 
per acre. The average yield of our 16 
Master Farmers is 444 pounds of lint per 
acre. R. W. HAMILTON, 

Agronomist, Clemson College, S. C. 





'TO REDUCE EARLY POTATOES 
| NEARLY A THIRD | 





ECAUSE of the record breaking Irish 
potato crop last season, and the dis- 
astrously low prices, growers of early 
potatoes in 11 of the Southern and East- 
ern States will reduce the acreage this 
year nearly one-third, or to be exact, 29 
per cent, according to the intentions-to- 
plant report sent in to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Last year these 11 states planted 67,400 
acres to the early potato crop, which is 
one-fifth of the total Irish potato acreage. 
This year the acreage will be, according 
to the intentions-to-plant survey recently 
made, just a little more than 47,500 acres. 


This intended reduction carries all the 
way from 13 per cent in Arkansas to as 
high as 44 per cent in South Carolina. 
The following table shows how much 
each state intends to decrease its acreage 
this year as compared to last year’s 
crop :— 

Per Cent 

44 





Bauth Caroline ccccccrccccvecadeseseses 

CRONE. 2) Go abcaeshee caves sdennes 43 
OS errr rere aa 
Morte Caroline oicecccccccces | 


Alabama ...0.0 34 
Florida .. 30 
TOROS 202 25 
Virginia ... aa 
Maryland .. core 
TOGIRIEMD vccccbaccaes dine 
PE <i. ten bees apagkeeb eater aene 13 


With the tremendous quantity of old 
potatoes that is still in storage and 
which is selling at ruinously low prices, 
it is believed that this approximate one- 
third reduction of the early potato crop 
in the South is absolutely necessary in 
order to bring about even fairly profit- 
able prices to Southern growers this year. 


te Nae) 


EMOVE the undeveloped pullets 

from your flock now. It will give 
the thrifty. birds more room in the poul- 
try house, save feed, and help to prevent 
disease epidemics. 
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John Deere Model B 
Disk Harrow 


‘It Does Better Work’ 


Any Model B owner will tell 
you that this John Deere Disk 
Harrow does better work. Better 
performance is the quality that 
has kept the Model B at the very 
top among horse-drawn disk har- 
rows for nearly half a century. 


You need the Model B for the 
better ‘work which its unusual 
flexibility and enormous strength 
insures. 


All John Deere Disk Harrows Are Equipped with 
Heat-Treated Alloy Steel Disk Blades 














John Deere Model L © 
Tractor Disk Harrow 


Two Good Diskings 


If you want to be sure that all 
of your soil will be disked twice 
every round, use the John Deere 
Model L Tractor Disk Harrow. 


The automatic yielding lock 
coupling between sections aids the 
rear disks in cutting out ridges 
left by the front disks—no part of 
the field is left undisked. 


Here’s a valuable feature: The 
disks can be angled or straightened 
odel B. without stopping or backing the 


The Model L has strength to 
spare. Main frame braces are 
heavy angle steel, and every 
other part is built up to resist 
wear and stress. 

It’s flexible, too, the front 
section having the same pivoted 

oke construction as the flexible 


outfit. 


See these strong, flexible harrows at your John Deere dealer’s. 
Write for literature describing them. 


Moline, Illinois, and ask for Folder LD-535 


JOHN = DEERE 





The ModelBhasbeenstrengthe 
ened throughout. 

Distinctive features responsi- 
ble for its widespread popularity 

ave been retained. 

It’s the same flexible, good- 
working harrow that your 
grandfather knew, but with 
tractor-harrow strength. 


Address John Deere, 











THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Burpee Buildings, Box 101. Philadelphia 


Burpee'’s 
yr SEOs — 
Grow 


The Vegetablesand Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
ingin your garden —readall 
about them in 
Burpee’s Annual 

It describes Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbsand Plants. 
A million people use it as 
their garden guide. 

Writefor your ANNUAL 
today. It’s free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 












Make big m 
taking orders: 
ing 


Sor She 


i/ 


some Given Free With 
Beautiful New Diamond Art Lamp 
Most amazing offer of the age! Valuable 


1B Diamond Utility lamp given FREE to quickly in- 





troduce the new Di d Art Lamp. 
ished Ivory Shade; AntiqueBronze 
Hand decorated. Colorful. A marvel 
h,.. of beauty for a. home. Goosted: light 
wi rg a ro) . 





impr ag 
mm Candle P r. Burns 96% air—4% 
1 oil. Brilliant, soft, white light. 20times 
” brighter than wick lamps at half the 
rate. Nosmoke,nosoot, noodor. 


" ~ i oe **2-for-1'" 
LT, cme 
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I want to show you how you can make little pigs big—big pigs 
fat—save all the pigs—drive out the worms—save a lot of feed— 


and get hogs to market in less time. 


To prove it 


Pll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Simply fill in your name and address on the coupon below or write a 
postal, saying you want to try Marshall's Hog Fat. I will send you two packages at 
once. Pay on delivery only $1.00, the price of one package. The other is yours free. 
I positively guarantee that if you are not amazed and delighted with the results, I 
will refund your $1.00 at any time within 30 days, upon request. 


Hog Fat Used by Thousands 


Thousands of hog raisers state that by feeding a few cents worth of Marshall’s 
Hog Fat they can get their hogs ready for market in less time and on less feed. 
Henry Reese, Manchester, Iowa, writes ‘‘Since using your Wonderful Hog Fat, my 
hogs have averaged 2 pounds a day and now weigh 250 pounds each and are 5 months 
old. I wish I had known about Marshall's Hog Fat before. It drove out all the worms 
and I never had such big, strong fat hogs before."’ 


Never Had Anything Like It 
“T want you to send me $5.00 worth of 

it C.O.D. It has done my hogs so much 

good, that I don’t want to be without it. I 

am proud to say, I never had anything like 

a McDONALD, Athens, 
exas. 


Fattened Them on Soft Corn 

“Everybody is wondering what the 
reason was that my hogs looked so good 
on feeding them soft corn. My honest 
belief is that it is the tonic that made 
them gain so rapidly and so healthy.”"— 
HARM ARENDS, Davis, 


SEND NO 


Hogs Fatten on Half the Feed 

“I have been using your Hog Fat for 
four months and find it to be of great 
benefit if used right, and I can recommend 
it. Wishing you success.""—J. F. SCOT- 
TON, Huntington, Ind. 


Cannot Say Too Much 

‘*My hogs had come to a standstill, but 
after giving a few feeds I could see a 
change, and now they are almost twice 
as large and are fat on the same amount 
of grain as before. I can't say too much 
in its favor.""— GEIGER, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


MONEY 





Don't send me a penny; just fill in a e 
and mail coupon. I willsend you two E. B. Marshall. Hog Specialist, 
Dept. 408 Wiosaon, Wis. 


$1.00 packages of Marshall's Hog Fat 
by prepaid parcel post. Pay $1.00 on i 
delivery. The extra package is 


FREE. Feed it to your hogs for 30 i satisfaction. 


days. Then if not amazed and de- 
lighted with results, write me and I 
will gladly send back your $1.00. 
Don't hesitate. Get in on this big 
profit-maker at once. Your profits 


Gentlemen:—Send me, all charges prepaid, two full 
$1.00 packages of Marshall's Hog Fat on your guarantee 
I will pay $1.00 plus 15c postage when 
the two packages arrive and if not amazed and delighted 
with results at the end of 30 days you agree to refund 
my money on request. 


“start immediately, so sign and mail 
the coupon today, before you do 
another thing. 


E. B. MARSHALL, Hog Specialist £ 
Dept. 408 Milwaukee, Wis. 





Address ........ 


i two $1.00 packages and save postage. 


If you wish you may send one dollar with this coupon for g 





The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 


you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 








S me 
Cure Your 


Tobacco & 


for \ 


Extra 
Profits 


With a 


BORDEN 


TITE-CURE BARNS 





Borden Brick & Tile Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 






BORDEN TITE-CURE TOBACCO BARN 


More than 200 built in last two seasons 


Use less fuel 

re as near fire-proof as possible 
Produce better grades of tobacco 
Complete cure in shorter time 
Are not affected by extreme outside 

weather conditions 

Can be built with average labor 
Require less time to operate 


Complete building plans furnished free. Write for more information. 
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B* AND large, 1928 was a good year 
for poultrymen. Prices of both eggs 
and poultry averaged higher than in the 
preceding year and the quantities sold 
were much the same 
as in 1927, resulting 
in a substantial gain 
in gross income. The 
advance in feed costs 
absorbed only a 
small part of the 
gain in the gross, so 
that the amount of 
clear profit was 
greater than in the 
preceding year. 


1928 Market Conditions Good 


ORE precise comparison of the 

changes in market conditions can be 
made on the basis of the following 
facts :— 

1. The average price received by farm- 
ers for eggs in the first 11 months of the 
year was 29 cents a dozen compared with 
26.8 in the same period of 1927. When 
marketing was heaviest during the spring 
months, egg prices at times were 20 to 30 
per cent higher than in 1927. 

2. Farm prices for chickens averaged 
21.2 cents compared with 20.8 cents in 
1927. During the fall, when farmers were 
selling -chickens in largest 
numbers, prices at the farm 
were 2 to 3 cents higher than 
a year earlier, and the high- 
est at the corresponding sea- 
son since 1920. 

3. Receipts of eggs at the 
four principal markets  to- 
taled about 15,400,000 cases 
in 1928 compared with 15,457,000 in 
1927. Reports to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture indicated that 
egg production in the first 9 or 10 months 
of 1928 was about 3 per cent smaller 
than in the corresponding period of 1927. 

4. Receipts of dressed poultry at the four 
principal markets totaled about 347,000,- 
000 pounds in 1928 compared with 337,- 
000,000 pounds in 1927. Receipts of live 
poultry on the other hand were about 850 
cars smaller at New York, the only point 
for which a satisfactory record of arri- 
vals is available. This was a decrease 
of 7 per cent. While these figures indi- 
cate that about as much poultry was mar- 
keted during the year as in 1927, reports 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture indicated that about 10 per cent 
fewer chickens were raised than in the 
preceding year. 


5. While consumptive demand was 
large, higher prices for eggs appear to 
have restricted it slightly with the result 
that stocks of both shell and frozen eggs 
in storage at the end of 1928 were slightly 
larger than at the beginning. In short, 
consumption was not quite equal to pro- 
duction during the year. 





GILBERT GUSLEB 


6. Consumption of poultry was more 
than equal to the supply, so that stocks on 
hand on January 1, 1929, were slightly 
smaller than a year earlier. 

7. The combined cost of a bushel of 
corn, wheat, and oats at farm prices av- 
eraged $2.55 in the first eleven months of 
1928 compared with $2.45 in the same 
period of 1927, an increase of about 4 
per cent. 


Outlook for 1929 Fair 


HILE there is ample reason for be- 

lieving that efficient poultrymen 
with high producing flocks will be able 
to make money in 1929, it is doubtful if 
the basic market factors will be more 
favorable than in the past year. If any- 
thing, they may be somewhat less favor- 





able. The principal symptoms of pros- 


“ 





The Progressive Farmer 


The Poultry Outlook for 1929 


And Why Sound Expansion in South Should Continue 
By GILBERT GUSLER, 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


pective market conditions in 1929 are as 
follows :— 


1. Reports during the fall to the United 
States Department of Agriculture indi- 
cated that the number of hens and pullets 
of laying age in farm flocks at that time 
was 4 per cent less than in the fall of 
1927. The number of chickens hatched 
in 1928 on farms was 10 per cent small- 
er. These reports did not cover the spec- 
ialized poultry farms and it is possible 
that the decreases, if any, on such farms 
were smaller than those shown by gen- 
eral farm flocks. Presumably, numbers 
on farms by January 1, 1929, were still 
slightly smaller than a year previous. 


2. Fall weather has been favorable for 
egg production and receipts at the princi- 
pal markets at times have been relatively 
heavy. A mild winter might easily offset 
the decrease in numbers of laying hens, 
although it would not offset the prospec- 
tive decrease in supplies of market poul- 
try during the early part of 1929. 


3. Large stocks of eggs in storage and 
the fact that dealers have found it diffi- 
cult to sell at a profit the eggs purchased 
last spring at high prices will tend to 
lower the price level during the coming 
egg storing season. 

4. With only moderate stocks of 
frozen poultry in storage and 
with fewer chickens on farms, 
poultry prices probably will 
continue on a high level dur- 
ing the early part of 1929. 
This may lead to an unduly 
large hatch next spring which 
will result in lower poultry 
prices in the latter part of the 
year than in the corresponding period in 
1928. 

5. Prices of feed grains probably will 
average lower in the first half of 1929 
than in the corresponding period of 1928. 
Prices in the latter half of the year will 
depend on the outcome of the new crops. 


Why Southern Expansion May 
Profitably Continue 

HILE this picture of prospective 

developments in 1929 does not have 
a decisively rosy hue, there is no rea- 
son why Southern poultrymen should not 
go ahead with sound plans for expansion 
of the poultry industry in that territory. 
These plans should include, among oth- 
ers, the following elements :— 


1, Supplying. adequately the local 
Southern demand particularly for qual- 
ity eggs, and stimulating the general de- 
mand by improving the quality of the 
eggs offered to consumers. 

2. Sufficiently intensive production by 
communities to permit gathering together 
volume shipments of eggs to distant mar- 
kets frequently enough to preserve good 
quality. 

3. The elimination of roosters after the 
breeding season, this being the most im- 
porfant means of preventing deteriora- 
tion of eggs during hot weather. 

4. Full utilization of the opportunity 
for production. of both eggs and broilers 
during the period of the year when cold 
weather restricts the production of both 
in the Middle West and East. 


5. Careful attention to sanitation both 
as to a means of preventing losses in 
flocks and to preserve the health of mar- 
ket poultry. The percentage of market 
poultry showing more or less evidence of 
disease when slaughtered has been found 
to be surprisingly high, particularly in 
shipments from some of the mid-western 
states. Large areas in the South are com- 
paratively free from the diseases which 
are found in Northern poultry and they 
should endeavor to avoid infection. 
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copper-content 
ROSSMETAL SI] QO 
galvanized 


A Silo of lifetime satisfaction. No shrinkage or 
swelling. Can be increased in height. No freeze 
troubles. Easily erected. Storm and fire-proof. 
Write today for valuable booklet Users’ Own 
Words written by 250 owners. 


Write today for special money saving offer. 


ROSS ¢« CO., Springfield, Ohio 
(Established 1850) 467 Warder St. 


Check items you want, we will send illustrated 
folders and full information. Mail today. 


Cribs @ 
Mills @ 


Silos a: 


Cutters @ ¢ 


Brooder Houses @ Hog Houses & 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon, 
etc., for our own use. Send for price list. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
304 Lyell Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SAVE Téa% 


Use Moore Bros, PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to heal without closing. 
After operating, when sore or con- 
gested, for reducing spiders insert this 
wonderful healing dilator. Avoid 
expensive troubles, lost quarters. 


Package Sent FREE 


Write us dealer’s name and we will mail 
i generous package free. At dealers 25c. 

DILATOR dozen; 5 dozen $1,ormailed postpaid. 
NSERTED Moore Bros., Dept Y, Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated Wax Dilators 


| DAIRY SUPPLIES 




















Write Department for Catalog 


rere 


CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 









$60.00 Polished Georgia Marble 
Monument, and a steady income to 
one person in a community who 
will send us names of nearby fami- 
lies needing Marble monuments 
@t world’s lowest prices—no selling required. 
Write for full particulars of this free offer. 
WILBURN MARBLE COMPANY 
American Savings Bank Bidg 


Dept. C-6 ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Send to@my for Allen’s Book on 

AA Strawberries—the best money crop. 

Delicious — Healthful — Profita- 

Ba ble. It pays to grow them. 
The W. F. Allen Co. 

i165 E. Market St., Salisbury, Md. 








) FENCE than 


7 ‘osts, 
Roofing, Paint, Oil Stoves, ¢ 


Bept.5513, CLEVELANG, OHIO 











SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS | 


ee [ER new publication now ready 
for free distribution is Bulletin 253, 
An Agricultural Survey of the Charles- 
ton Trade Area, which discusses. the 
characteristics of the area with reference 
to soils, population, land utilization, etc., 
and gives an economical analysis of farm 
commodities produced and consumed in 
the area. The bulletin contains many 
valuable facts and suggestions on the 
types of farming which are best for the 
Charleston area. 








Death of Col. Alan Johnstone.—All 
South Carolina laments the passing of 
Col. Alan Johnstone, president of the 
board of trustees of Clemson College and 
for 20 years state senator from Newberry 
County. He was 79 years old and died 
at his home of angina pectoris. 


Ill 
Edgefield Farmers Build Better Soils. 


—Less than four years ago when W. H. 
Barton became Edgefield County farm 
agent, he adopted as his motto, “Feed the 
Soil, and It Will Feed You,’ and within 
six months after his arrival he had or- 
dered over 10 tons of vetch and clover 
seed for fall sowing. The following 
year, 1926, he ordered about 18 tons, and 
since then Edgefield farmers, as a rule, 
have adopted soil-building with legumes 
as a general practice. Approximately 
100,000 pounds of winter legume seed has 
been ordered through Mr. Barton during 
his four years in Edgefield. Along with 
soil building he has developed, also, great 
interest in the cow, hog, and hen program. 
and Edgefield people are now ready to 
admit the great change which has taken 
place in th: farming practices of the 
county. 
IV 


Cotton Contest Winners Announced. 
—At a banquet in Columbia, January 2, 
honoring the winners in the state-wide 
cotton contest, the awards were ‘made as 
follows: First state prize, $600, and first 
upper district prize, $300, R. L. Alverson, 
Spartanburg County; second state prize, 
$200, and second upper district prize, 
$100, A. D. Bowen, Oconee County; first 
middle district prize, $300, Rudolph 
Stoudemayer, Richland County; second 
middle district prize, $100, B. R. Smith, 
Edgefield County; first lower district 
prize, $300, T. A. Baxley, Barnwell 
County; second lower district prize, $100, 
M. R. Jackson, Clarendon County. Av- 
erage yield of all contestants whose plots 
were estimated was 556 pounds of lint 
per acre, costing $52.74 per acre, and 
showing a profit of $69.39 per acre. Fur- 
ther information will be given in later 
issues of The Progressive Farmer. 


Vv 


Experiment Station Issues Annual 
Report.— The research work of the 
South Carolina Experiment Station for 
the year ended June 30, 1928, is reported 
upon in the publication of the forty-first 
annual report of the station which is 
now ready for free distribution. The re- 
port contains much valuable data and 
many suggestions for advanced practices 
in diversified agriculture. It discusses 
experiments and studies in agricultural 
economics, field crops, fertilizers, live- 
stock, dairy cattle, insect pests, plant dis- 
eases, fruits and vegetables, poultry, and 
home economics. Copies may be had 
from the Division of Publications, Clem- 
son College, S. C. 
as 


| JONAS AND EASTER ANN | 


ID you read the story of Jonas and 

Easter Ann in the issue of Decem- 
ber 29? We hope you did because not 
only is it very funny but it involves a 
problem one meets in every neighbor- 
hood. 

There is still time to get in your finish 
to the story if you do it at once. Write 
your answer today. Jonas and Easter 
Ann, as well as hundreds of white people, 
have a similar problem and need your 
solution. The time is about up so get 
your letter in promptly. 


CLA 


UT grease instead of oil on the farm 
machines when you store them. It is 
better because it stays put. 
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Put those loafer Cows 
on the Profit side , 











Milk 
Doubles 


Profits, 


Just a little more milk from the cows that lag—and the whole picture 

is changed! Dairy economists state that a one-tenth milk increase 

will actually double the net profit in the average dairy. Why, then, 
be satisfied with just what your cows can accomplish unaided? 


OOD diet is not enough. The 
modern drive for more pro- 
duction, the forcing with rich, hard- 
to-digest foods presents a burden 
out of line with the physical ability 
of the average cow. During the 
housed-in period many a milk dol- 
lar slips away through ills and pro- 
duction losses. Digestion or assimi- 
lation lags. Feed that cost good 
money to buy fails to register in the 
milk pail—goes to waste. 


To carry a dairy herd through 
the rigorous winter period without 
regular conditioning aid for at least 
the backward milkers is like run- 
ning a motor without oil. Results 
are disappointing—a breakdown is 
invited. 

Kow-Kare gives just the aid the 
winter dairy needs. Itis a scientific 
blending of Iron, the great builder 
and blood purifier, together with 
potent medicinal herbs and roots. 


It keeps the cows’ milk-making 
functions working properly—appe- 
tite, digestion, assimilation vigor- 
ous and regular. 


When Cows Fresnen 


no investment is so satisfying as the 
conditioning use of Kow-Kare. 
Thousands of cow owners know and 
benefit by its use for a few weeks 
before and after calving. 


Test Kow-Kare this winter in 
your own dairy—in your own way. 
Keep an accurate milk record and 
you will find the test convincing— 
and profitable. Feed dealers, hard- 
ware, drug and general stores have 
Kow-Kare, $1.25 and 65c sizes. 
Costs only a few cents per cow per 
month to use. If dealer is not sup- 
plied, we will mail postpaid. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


KOW-KARE 


Concentrated Cow Conditioner 
















reference. 


Send for Free Bock 


on cows and dairying. 
Handsomely illustrated, 
helpful and informative. 
You’ll want to keep it for 


Home-Mix Your Own COMPLETE MINERAL “= 


With Kow-Kare you can easily mix your own complete mineral 
at a surprisingly low cost—a mixture of recognized conditioning 
value. Simply mix 30 lbs. salt, 30 Ibs. fine-ground limestone, 
30 Ibs. steamed bone meal and four cans (large) Kow-Kare. 
For well under $6 per hundred you will have an unbeatable 
mineral. Use 80 Ibs. of this mixture to a ton of grain. 






















“When you buy repairs for your 
Oliver plow don’t accept them un- 
less they carry this trade mark.’”’ 

This stamped into the metal of the 
part assures you that the repair is 
genuine and reliable. Oliver Chilled 
Plows will do good work where 
others fail. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Plowmakers for the World 
Richmond, Va. — Atlanta, Ga. 
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HAS YOUR CHILD 
"MUSIC HUNGER: 







then § Years to Pay We pay the Freight 


Our Direct Factory to I to Home selling plan actually 
paves you from $150 00. We deliver to your 
Soune anywhere in chet Unive States any piano or 
paver piano that you select from our catalog. 

ill out the coupon below. It bring you full de- 
tails of our liberal selling plan. 
J Est. 1859__ Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 





Dept. 735, Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 
Name 
Ada 








Portable Power 
for Every Job 





E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
ives you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 
evelops 4 to8 h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine. Fits any model— 
no holes todrill. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 

16-DAY FREE TRIAL! 
E Illustrated folder shows its 
Rqht sturdy construction. 
WRITE TODAY —a post card a do. 
E-Z POWER MFG. 

Box 76 ATCHISON, Piven 
OUR GUARANT DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 

FORE PURCHASING. 
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‘The New Day in Hatching 
A new book of facts about raising poultry 
for profit. Sent Free. Tells you how to 
do your own hatching of chicks, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, and make it pay big with 

Champion Belle City 
Incubators—Brooders 

Hatch your own chicks, and you will 
run no risk of losses thru mail or ex- 
press shipments. For 29 years I have 
supplied poultry raisers the utmost in 
incubatorsand brooders. A million users 
refer the Belle City. Double-walled, 
ot water or electric heated, self-regulat- 
ing, self-ventilating. Easiest to operate. 
Hatch every fertile egg. Completely 
equipped, ready to use. Get this New 
Free book. It pictures all sizes of in- 
cubators, 80 to 2700 eggs. Hot water, oil, 
coal, electric brooders—80 to 1000 chicks. 
Alllow i in price. Please mail coupon today. 
r:-----For Free Book--.--, 


J. V. Rohan, President 
Belle City Incubator Co. 




















i ' 
' Boxiol , Racine, Wis. ‘ 
| Please send **The New Day in Hatching.” 4 
1 e 
3 ‘ 
Se eo eo ee 
PIPOPLDDIDDIPIODIDIDDDD DDD POOR 
! Boys Wanted! | 
' 4 
s Wa t d! 
: Boy nted! | 
3 ! 
3 Ambitious, industrious boys above : 
2 16 years old with high school edu- 4 
3 cation to train for positions as 2 
& bookkeepers, stenographers and 4 
> bankers. Good demand for gradu- ; 
uates at attractive salaries. Enroll p 
, now or write for catalog. $ 
3 
> ‘ 
% D> Lee 4 
. 2 
RALEIGH, N. C. $ 
ee m. ¢. Charlotte, N. C. ¢ 
> t 











“YOU CAN'T BEAT 
‘LESPEDEZA!” 











(Concluded from page 8) 
Krimminger. That's where we are 
x ) Ii isure success by 
ushel f seed p acre, he is my best 
demonstrat f Korean lespedeza. Krim- 
iemonstrator Of Worean iespedeza. Krim 


minger made a little more than 47 | 
1 


push- 
els of recleaned seed per acre. That was 
louble my yield and worth from $140 to 
$230 for the seed alone. Some of the best 
Korean seed bring 30 cents a pound. You 
can’t beat—” 

“How did 
“make 

Then Goodman opened up. “That's 
the most interesting thing about Krim- 
minger’s demonstration. You see,” said 
the lespedeza fan with kindling fervor, 
“nearly every lespedeza authority seems 
to have dodged the question of putting 
fertilizer and lime under lespedeza. They 
are worrying about cost instead of betting 
on the crop. The usual advice had been 
‘just sow a bushel of seed on poor land— 
no fertilizer needed, no lime, no prepara- 
tion, it'll grow anyhow—just sow the 
seed and let lespedeza do the rest.’ 

“Even when that advice ‘is followed 
you can’t beat lespedeza. But why be sat- 
isfied with 10 to 15 bushels of seed when 
you can make 30 to 50 on the same land 
and double its fertility at the same 
time?” 

“But I started out to tell about Krim- 
minger. He had an old piece of land that 
had been over-cropped and was washing 
badly. Krimminger prepared it well and 
applied to each acre before seeding to 


oats— 


Krimminger,” we broke in, 
such a whale of a yield?” 


so0 pounds lime, 

30) pounds 4-8-4, (nitrogen placed first) 

300 pounds basic slag. 

In the spring he seeded this land to 
oats, topdressed with 70 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, and later sowed among the oats 
1624 pounds of Korean lespedeza seed to 
the acre. 


“The oats yielded 5724 bushels to the 
acre and were sold at $1 a bushel for 
seed. This paid all the cost of the two 
crops and left a profit besides. His les- 
pedeza seed crop of 1,241 pounds to the 
acre, at 30 cents a pound, was thus all 
profit, in addition to the clear profit al- 
ready to the credit of the oats.” 

“Then,” the writing man pwt in, “you 
are convinced that it pays to give lespe- 
deza good preparation and then fertilize 


it, too? 

“Pays?” said the fervid fan question- 
ingly. “It more than doubles the grain 
more than doubles the lespedeza 
and does a whole lot in building up 
the land. I know of no crop that— 


crop, 
crop, 


—furnishes a more profitable harvest, 
is attended so little risk, 

—can be grown at so low a cost, and 
leaves so much fertility in the land. 


IV. Reasons Why You Can’t Beat 
Lespedeza 


“ie OREAS lespedeza,”’ said Goodman 

as he took a fresh start, “is one of 
the big missing links in our program of 
better farming. It will grow anywhere 
any other crop will grow. It responds 
to applications of phosphate and lime as 
well as if not better than most legumes. 
Besides it matures four to six weeks 
earlier than common lespedeza. This is 
a very great advantage, for the Korean 
kind gives the opportunity to follow with 
fall-sowed crops and get them in early 
so as make good fall growth and escape 
winter killing. 

“Other advantages are (1) that its 
early growth is two to four times larger 
than the common kind. This gives it 
advantages for grazing, smothering 
weeds, making hay while the weather is 
good for curing and releasing the land 
early enough to have it covered by a 
winter cover crop hefore cold weather 
comes. (2) It has a much larger root 
system and more nodules than the com- 
mon lespedeza and is an extremely heavy 
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What Farm Women IVant to Know— 
A I] r Hutt 

“Future Farmers of America.” 

low Y | Pp cople Rebuilding an 


Old T obacec 0 C ounty. 
Thoughts From 
Flill—By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 


Long Hope 


1929 Program for Our Farm Woman's 
Department. 








producer of seed. (3) All the seed needed 
on the average farm can be grown on a 
small area, thus leaving the rest of the 
acreage to yield seed for selling, or to 
make hay, or for a crop to be turned 
under. (4) You can graze the whole area 
in July and August when grazing is short 
on the permanent pastures and needed 
most. 

“Here is an illustration of how this 
4-in-1 crop works, even with common les- 
pedeza: A. J. Little sowed 46 acres to 
common lespedeza. He cut 9 acres for 
hay, getting about three loads of cured 
hay to the acre. In September he plowed 
under 16 acres. Four acres were pas- 
tured, and seed was harvested from 17 
acres, yielding 170 bushels. This was 
from common lespedeza, remember. He 





LESPEDEZA OR NO LESPEDEZA YOU 
CAN’T BEAT THIS CROP. 
R. D. Goodman, the efficient county agent of 


Cabarrus County, N. ©., is also a farmer and 
believes in diversifi ication. Crops, livestock, 
and children, are, in reverse order of naming, 
evidences of his success. Roy, Victor, Cary, 
Earl, and Ruth are training or being trained 
by the 25-year-old mulobile. Their ages range 
from 12 to 2 years and it is evident that this 
seven-passenger car can carry a full load. 


would probably have got twice the quan- 
tity of seed had he sowed the Korean.” 

“How does cotton do after lespedeza?” 
the writing man wanted to know. 

“W. C. Furr made 1,786 pounds. of 
seed cotton on an acre after lespedeza. 
This was an increase of a bale to the 
acre due to plowing down lespedeza. It 
is a common thing for corn to double in 
yield when it follows lespedeza. You 
can't beat lespedeza.” 

Had we been disposed to believe that 
Mr. Goodman was a little too enthusi- 
astic, all doubt would have been dis- 
pelled when we looked into Krimminger’s 
barn, with its great mow full of hay and 
the floor covered with bags of recleaned 
Korean lespedeza seed. Goodman had the 
visible evidence to back up every state- 
ment. 


“GOVERNMENT WII WILL COLLECT | 
| TOBACCO STATISTICS | 


' 


He United States Senate last pers 
passed a bill, which had already 
passed the House, providing for the col- 
lection of tobacco statistics. The sig- 
nificance of the measure will be better 
understood by referring to what was said 
on this subject in our review of agricul- 
tural legislation by the last session of 
Congress: 

“A bill of interest to tobacco growers, 
and supported by the large cooperative 
marketing associations, was the Gilbert 
measure providing for the collection and 
publication of tobacco statistics. The 


The Progressive Farmer 


bill was passed by the House, but wer 
over in the Senate on objections durin; g 
the rush of the last few hours of the 
session, in spite of the plea of Senator 
Barkley, of Kentucky, for its considera 
ti m. The bill, he pointed out, had been 
before the Congress for a number of 
vears, and was of importance to 
a iy 


“The bill was 


tobacco 


supported by growers 
and growers’ organizations and by the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture on the ground that it would be of 
benefit to tobacco growers by giving 
them information concerning the amount 
of tobacco on hand for manufacture, and 
thus aiding them in knowing the future 
course of the market The bill was op- 
posed by the Tobacco Association of the 
United States, composed of dealers in 
the leaf tobacco states. Their victory 
may be short-lived, however, for the 
measure is on the calendar for the next 
session with the advantage back of it of 
passage by one House.” 

It is understood that the bill will help 
materially toward getting tobacco grades 
officially recognized, and that this is 
why the tobacco buyers fought it. 





| THEY READ IT THROUGH 
| IN 1928 


AOLL Hay she are names of some Pro- 

gressive Farmer readers who have 
notified us hi they followed our articles 
“Reading The Bible Through in 1928” 
and completed the course :— 


Mrs. Bertriece Myers, Wheatland, Ind. 
Julia T. Vanhorn, Rt. 1, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina. 

Sallie Harrington, Jr., Rt. 2, Broadway, N.C 
Fdna V. Funderburk, Pageland, S. C. 

Mrs. Elgin W. Forester, Miskimon, Va. 
Mrs. O. L. Vassary, Keysville, Va. 

Mrs. W. C. Jeffcoat, Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. E. C. Parnell, Lamar, S. C. 

Tohn L. Sherrill, Rt. 1, Stony Point, N. C. 
Mrs. W. E. Marsh, Conway, S. C. 








“FIRE PREVENTION AND FIRE 
| FIGHTING ON THE FARM” | 


HIS is the title of Farmers’ Bulletin 
904, and in it we find the following 
fire-fighting hints :— 





“All matches are dangerous from a fire 
standpoint. 

“Smoking or striking matches in barns or 
stables should never be allowed. 

“Pouring gasoline or kerosene on a smolder 
ing fire endangers life, limb, and property. 

“Open-flame lights should not be uscd in 4a 
garage or building containing a gasoline en 
gine or gasoline in storage. 

“Never test for gas leaks with a burning 
match. 

“Every open fire should be watched until it 
is out. 

“Fire attracts children; children cause many 
fires. 

“All oily rags should be kept in a metal con 
tainer with an air-tight metal cover. 

“The floor beneath 
metal covering. 


stoves should have 


“Fire hazard should be considered in locat- 
ing new buildings. 

“Woodwork should not come in contact wit 
any chimneys. 

“Responsibility for fires rests on individu 
als. 

This bulletin presents facts and meth 
ods which will assist farmers in reduc- 
ing the large annual fire bill of the Na 
tion, which they must assist in paying 
It has 24 pages, and the 25 headings are 
divided. into two mai n parts, fire preven 
tion and fire- fighting. It would make 
fine little textbook for use in the home 
or in the school. In this day of gasoline 
and matches we are constantly in danger 
of fire and nowhere else do we have in 
so small a compass so simple and such ef- 
fective advice for dealing with the men- 
ace of fire on the farm. 

Write the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask that a free 
copy be sent you. 


oa 


HE tame hay cropof Virginia, North 

and South Carolina is estimated at 
2,545,000 tons. This is a decrease of 
125,000 tons from 1927. 
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It is always safe to give a Bayer tab- 
let; there is not the slightest harm in 
genuine Aspirin. The doctor can as- 
sure you that it has no ill effects on 
the heart. And you probably know 
from experience that Bayer Aspirin 
does banish all sorts of pain in short 
order. Instant relief for headaches, 
neuralgia, neuritis. Rheumatism, too. 
Nothing like it for breaking up a cold. 
At all druggists, with proven direc- 
tions enclosed. 


SPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


EMPLOYMENT FOR 
500 MEN AT ONCE 


Mitchell, So. Dak.—Walter M. Willy, 
of this city, is in need of 500 men to 
help market his new and amazing in- 
vention which makes glare from pass- 
ing automobiles impossible. This de- 
vice fits and matches all cars. It can 
be installed in a minute. [t is inexpen- 
sive. It is entirely different from any- 
thing else previously used for this pur- 
pose, 

The inventor is now ready to place 
this remarkable discovery on the mar- 
ket and has an introductory free sam- 
ple offer to mail you. Write Mr. 
Willy today. Charles Hickey wrote for 
this free sample offer. Since then Mr. 
Hickey has made $4,931.50 profit and 
earned $977.25 in prizes. To get this 
liberal offer simply write your name 
and address, enclose this ad in an en- 
velope and address it to W. M. Willy, 
A-84 Logan Bldg., Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Adv. 

















Complete Outfits— 
Log Saws, Portable 
Rigs — Buzz Saws. 
Everything you need for working in timber. 
These Power Saws will earn you hundreds 
of dollars every year. Save money and labor. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


8351 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
8351 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write Today For Big New Book FREE 


Men Wanted 


Day your railroad to N . Let os train tob 
Py automobile mechanic fe get a good oa for you. Leers 
trade with a real Sutare, rant, cost to you ts email ad 
--fine equipment-- work. ith 
Degroes taken Write at once for free catalog. 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn 
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WHERE THE DISGRACE LIES 
Josh Billings says: “It ain’t no disgrace to } 
fall, but to lay there and grunt is.” 


PAID IN ADVANCE 





“Why are you thrashing your little son?” 
“He will get his 1001 report tomorrow 
e § I 
and I must go away tonight.” 


FATHER’S PRIZE GARDEN 


“Did your garden win any prizes last sum- 
mer?” 
“Indirectly, yes. “My neighbor’s chickens 


took first place at the poultry show.” 


UNDERPAID 
The Boss: ‘‘Robert, I hope you try to save 
half of what you earn.” 
Office Boy: “I don’t get that much, sir.”— 


Prairie Farmer. | 


WHAT SHE WANTED 


Lady Customer: “I want a neat and trim- 
looking pair of shoes, but they must have 
plenty of room in them.” 

Salesman: “Yes, I know just the kind you 
want—large inside but small outside.” 


THE DOWN PAYMENT 


“Joseph, if your father could save a dollar a 
week for four weeks, what would he then 
have?” 

“A phonograph, a new suit, a refrigerator 
and a set of furniture.” 


VERY TRAGIC 
““Aren’t you going to marry that pretty girl 
after all?” 
“No; unfortunately she has an impediment 
in her speech.” 
“How sad! What is it?” 


299 


“She can’t say ‘yes’. 


NO COMPARISON 


The schoolmaster wrote on the back of a 
boy’s monthly report: “A good worker, but 
talks too much.’ The father signed the re- 
port and then wrote under the remark of the 
schoolmaster: “You should meet his mother.” 
—Prairie Farmer. 


HIDE OR SEEK? 

“Your boy, Josh, says he’s going to town to 
seek employment.” 

“Yep,” answered Farmer Corntossel, “I 
don’t blame him. Everybody feels occasion- 
ally like gittin’ away an’ looking fur work ’stid 
o’ stayin’ where he knows it’ll be waitin’ fur 
him regylar.’’-—Prairie Farmer. 


A WILLING WORKER 

The bargaining for a cow had been going on 
leisurely for an hour. 

Finally the prospective purchaser came flat- 
ly to the point. 

“How much milk does she give?” he asked. 

“T don’t rightly know,” answered the owner, 
“but she’s a darn good-natured critter and 
she’ll give all she can.’’—Prairie Farmer. 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J.P. ALLE Y—Copyright, 1929, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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{i JES’ KEEPS ER-THINKIN’ | 
—~ EF BRER RABBITS 
LEF’ HIN’ FooT bo BE 
So LUCKY, DEN How 
COME HE DONE Los’) 




















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey’s one thing sho- - ef you's gwine 
up-lif’ folks you got to have yo’ foots 
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Bargain 


Mail the 
Coupon 


Save BIG MONEY on 
Everything to Wear for 
the ENTIRE FAMILY 


Let us send you at once a free copy 
of this latest style catalog of amaz- 
ing B/H Bargains, just off the press! 
Simply sign and mail us the coupon 
below,and your free copy willbe sent. 
Never before have we offered more wonderful 
7 Two bargains. This is a marvelous opportunity to 
(a) Lovely Street save money on clothing for the entire family— 
cr) Dresses for dresses, hats, suits, coats, shoes, etc., for women, 
f\ men and children. Also household items, 

od 1.39 jewelry,etc. Look over this book before you buy. 


. \ I) One is made of a 
You send no money in advance 


% Pe ol am and 
\ n o resem- 

: Order any items you want. We will send them 

Cc. O. D. on approval. Your money back if 


Bargains in 
Everything to Wear 


Free Catalog is filled with mar- 
velous bargains for entire family. 
These are typical: 


ble pongee, em- 
broidered. The 
pone: ag not delighted with every bargain. 
trimmed. Worth | f Don’t delay—sign and mail the coupon or a 
—_ postal for this latest free B/H Bargain Cata- 
a — _ O log—today. 

ens Pe 6 eS aS See Saal ee 
Schambray a “ Chicago, Ill., Dept. R182 ; 








Chambray Bernard Hewitt & Co. 

Shirts, all for on Please send free at once a copy of the last B/H Bargain : 
$1 00 Catalog, showing latest Spring fashions in wearing 1 
a are apparel for the entire family at bargain prices. i 
Good quality. cut 1 ! 

roomy, a lt SE fee 2 GO ee im whine 
pockets. Also ; Name - 
wonderful bar- l 1 
gains inchildren’s Address - - i 
gepere’. qa 1 1 

old items, jewel- 

ry, etc. : Post Cffice- : 
MAIL COUPON TODAY ! State --. si hecat od 
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Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 
BIG BOLL 


There has never been a cotton 
plant discovered which has con- 
tributed more to Southern agri- 
culture than has the parent plant 
of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleve- 
land Big Boll. Over 10,000,000 
acres have been planted from Play safe by ordering direct 
seed which came from the prog- from the originator. It makes 
eny of this plant. more to the land and more at 

the gin. 40 per cent lint. Ahead 
The development of Piedmont at practically all experiment sta- 
Pedigreed is not left to accident. tions and way ahead on: 5-year 
Nor is it sold on its reputation average. Earliest big boll cot- 
alone. Constant watchfulness, ton, easy picked. 


Don’t Wait Until Planting Time. Order Now 


Do not delay if you would make sure of your seed jj 
before our supply is exhausted. Thousands of farm- 
ers order from us each season and often those who 
wait until the last minute are disappointed. Place 
your order now and we will ship any time you 
designate. 


1 PRICES 
ef 1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 49 bush- +O 
) els, $2.25; 50 to 99 bushels, $2; 100 
a ae bushels or more, $1.75 per bushel. ; 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., COMMERCE, GA. 


years of experience in the suc- 
cessful growing of cotton, judg- 
ment, and science are all com- 
bined in the maintenance and 
improvement of the wonderful 
qualities of this great variety. 
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It will pay many adver- 


lassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROGINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 


including each initial in your name and address. Give tw 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business 


acquaintance 





The Progressive Farmer 


» good ref- 















































Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 10¢ a word $9.50 per inch 
State plainly Mississippi Valley. 110,000 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama . 100, 000 ewes 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish to use. — 55,000 a Middle and EB. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER eXaB ...... ; 35,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 8c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All ‘five editions 550,000 Whole South ....... 30c a word 30.80 per inch ™ ; oe . : 
Mail your ad with remittance two Mana Seer AAG = po edd mn fe pad 4 
lat Additi . =" e ‘ netive anc ttractive, No ates 
Siceiees waaas tate. Wests ay. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. inch in table. 
POLL L DLP PPO DODD DODO ODDOOP 
_ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT — CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION Fe CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION _ a eee STOCK 
RAR Leading variety Cabbage plants, millions ready, 500- Million Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Specials, Ten can Tree five feet high, $6. Ten 


Se ___ARKANSAS | es 

Excellent fruit, berry and general farming land for 
ssle in the Ozarks from $4 an acre up. Write for list. 
Guaranty Abstract Co., Marshall, Ark. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale ‘Good home on large lot, Adijoins ¢ impus 
of Famous Mars Hill Junior College, Mars Hill, North 
Carolina. Bargain. Write A. C. Hamby, Owner, Me- 
bane, N. C. 

For sale three splendid cotton and corn plantations 
with houses, barns and tenant houses on each. Near con 
solidated school and church in York County South © 
i Write W. J. McGill, Kings Mountain, N. C 


SOUTH CAROLINA 











For Sale, Lease or Rent.—All or part of dairy farm,585 
acres, large pastures, well watered, fine meadows, large 
barns, concrete silos, seven dwellings Roads, schools, 
and community excellent. Terms easy, Address W. I 
Herbert, Route 4, Newberry, 8. C 

A PENNSYLVANIA 

$6,000 Buys Rooming House and Gas Station on Lin- 
coln Highway, water frontage W. S. Ritta New 
Oxford, Pa. 

a — VIRGINIA 

For Sale.—Tobacco farm 204 acres, easy terms. T- 

room dwelling, necessary outbuildings B. C, Heath, 


Meseley, Va 


Want tenants with own labor for 1929 Crops: cot- 
ton, peanuts, tobacco and corn, Good land and houses. 
J. Dudley Woodard, North Emporia, Va. 








RAR RRR nnn nnn wan . 

Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per 100 ona up. Fruits, 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn 


Plant Kudzu for permanent pastures and hay. Plant 
Beggarweed for soil improvement and hog pastures, in 
all your peanuts, corn, watermelons and truck. They 
are the foundation of prosperity in the South. Write 
for Anformation. Chas. F, Leach, Monticello, Fla. 


ASPARAGUS 


ge Mary Washington crowns. Hattie Padgette, 
C. 





Neeses, Ss 


‘Large Mary Washington Asparagus crowns, four dol 
lars 1,000. W. E. Protho, Williston, S. © 


Martha "Washington Asparagus crowns, $3.75 per 
thousand. Mazursky, Barnwell, S. ©, 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


500 mixed Cabbage, postpaid, 75 Walter Parks, 


Darien, Ga. 








Best Early Jersey 
Cline, Newton, N. 6 


Cabbage plants, 500, 75c, postpaid Miss Ruby Del 
linger, Claremont, N. C. 


plants: 500, 75c, postpaid. Craig 


Frostproof plants: 500, 85c; postpaid Carolina Plant 
C. 


Farm, c lare mont, N. ; 
Golden Acre, earliest Cabbage known; 300 postpaid $1. 
Walter Parks, Darten, Ga. 


Frostproof plants: ‘$1. 50, 1,000; postpaid. G. W 
Murray, Claremont, N. C, 

Cabbage plants, RPO EEO: 500, T5e: postpaid, Craig 
Dellinger . Claremont, N. C 


~ ‘Free.— Big money growing Cabbage; write for book- 
let, Fulwood Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 


For good Co abbage plants. order from Garvey Dellinger. 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Claremont, N ‘ 


— Wakefield plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
postpaid. J. F Setzer, Rt. 1, Claremont, N. C. 


Frostproof Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants, 31 per 
1.000; postpaid, A. B. Clegg, Moncure, N. C. 





“Frostporof Cabbage a 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, Clare Borg +R 


e 0,0, reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 00, 
60c; 1,000, $1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 











——— Plants, nrefully pulled. not just han ifuls 
90 per a 000, worth more. R. ¢ Willi ims, Quitmé an, Ga, 


Plants.—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000, Bery nda 
— plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 
eorgia. 











Millions frostproof Cabbage p Dp 
$3. Prompt service. 
Alabama, 





an ¢, 1,000: 5,000, 
Write ad Plant Co., Florala, 





MILLIONS CABBAGE PLANTS READY 


Wakefields and Flat Dutch: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1.10; over 5,000 at 75c. First class plants, 
full count, prompt shipments absolutely 
guaranteed. We are reliable. Have your 
banker look us up. American Plant Co., 
Alma, Ga. 





C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and ‘Dermede | Onion 
plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 
asville, Ga, 








rleston Wakefield 
Bruce Wilson, Clare- 


Frost proof Ea Sarly Jersey i and ( “h 
plants: $1.40, 1,000; postpaid. 
mont, N. C. 





Cash on Delivery. —Frostproot Cabbag y and 
plants: 500, 65c; 1, 000, a. Quick shipments. G 
Farms © elham 7a 















Plants.— abbage 75c 1,000; 5.000 or more 6%« 
Bermuda Onions: $1, 1,000; 5,000, $4 Now @ready 
Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 





rw egetable Phi ants. —W rite for < our booklet. It gives 
valuable information about vegetable growing Car- 
lisle Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga 





Se no money. Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda On- 
fon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
c.o.d. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda On- 
fon plants. $1, 1,000, f.0.b., or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Re os 4 Plants—Leading varieties: 1,000, T5c; 3,000 
Prompt shipment and_ satisfaction guaran- 


teed, United Farmers, Quitman, 














75¢ 3 1,000, $1.25 sagen paid. Yermuda onion plants 
ime price. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 

C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and oe. — Quick 
shipments all varieties. 500, 65c; $1: 5,000 for 
$1.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, = 











Cabbage plants. E arly Jers ey, RE ‘harle ston Wake . 
Flat Dutch 500, $1; 1,900, $1.50 postpaid. 5,000, $5 
expressed. R. R. Lankford, Fy ot oy Va 


Cabbage and Onion plants, dollar thousan 1; 5,000 
lots 7T5e thousand "aaraeeee absolutely guaranteed. 
Southern Plant & Seed Co., Vale losta, Ga 

Pay the postman Send no money. Frostproof Cab- 

ize and Onion plants, leading varieties: 59! 65c3 
1,000, $1 Albany Plant (Co., Albany, Ga 


Frostproof Cabbage. Bermuda Onion plants and Col- 
lards, all $1 thousand Prompt shipment, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Acme Plant Co., Quitman, Ga 








Wholesale prices, Cabbage plants, 500, 45 1,900, 
Thc; 10,000, $6.40, Oni plants, 500, 69 1,999, 95 
6,000, $4.50. Star Plant Co » Quitman, Ga 

Frostpr ibbage plants, Jersey and ¢ 

”, 50¢ T5c; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid Sy 

n guaranteed, Causey Parks, Pisgah, { 

Send no money. C.o.d. frostproof C abbag ind Onion 
plants All yarieties now reacly 500, 65c; 1,999, 31 
5.000, $4.50. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 






isermnuda Onion Plants.—Grow Bi r and 
ions Postpaid, 5009-90c; 1,000-$1.6 6000-36 
lect 6,000- $4. 50. Port Mellinger, North Lima, Ohic 


Cabbage Plants. Early Jerseys, Charleston Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch, Succession: $1, 1,000; 5,000 or more: 
Th 1,000. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga 





100 White Bermuda onion and 200 early fr stproof 
cabbage plants for $1 postpaid. Prompt shipment and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Texas Plant Farm, Mart, Texas 


( d.—( ‘abbage and Onion plants ‘Satisfaction, 
200 


not e wae uses. 200, 40c: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5.005, 
$4.50, Terms to dealers. Interstate Plant Co., Thom- 
a Ga. 


young enoug well 
varieties 500, 
Farmers Exct 


Cabbage plants, frostproof but 
rooted, to insure hard heading; 
60c; 1,000, $1: cash or c.o.d 
Pavo, Ga. 





Frostproof cabbage plants. Leading varieties 300 

500, 90¢; 1,000, $1.40 postpaid. 10,000, $7.50 expre 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Courtland Plant Farm, ¢ 
land, Va 





Onion, Cabbage and Tomato plants; best early va- 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, and Flat Dutch, $1, 1,000 expressed Prepaid 
200, 50c¢; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Emmett Griffin, Court- 
land, Virginia. 





100 frostproof Cabbage plants, 100 Bermuda Onion 
plants and $1 assortment of Garden Seeds for $1, pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. A. Clifton Seed ¢ 
Russ ellville, Ark 

Wake field Cat »bage Plants, 500 $1; 1,000 $1.59, 1 
ered. Wannamaker Cotton Seed first year from breeder, 
germination test 81%, $1.50 bushel. H, H. Goff, Fal- 
con, North Carolina 





ONION AND CABB: AG E PL ANTS 


DON’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- 

FERIOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE 

SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. WE 

USE NOTHING BUT THE HIGHEST 

GRADE IMPORTED SEED AND GUAR.- 

ANTEE PLANTS TO BE SATISFAC.- 
TORY ON ARRIVAL. 

ONION PLANTS, WAX OR YELLOWS: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1. POSTPAID. 6,000 WAX 
$3.80; 6,000 YELLOW $3.50 F.O.B. 
CABBAGE PLANTS: 200, 50c; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1.50; POSTPAID. 3,000, $3.50 F.O.B. 
WINTER GARDEN PLANT FARMS & 
SEED _ H ‘OU SE, ASHERTON, TEXAS 
Frostproof Gablisce ai and Onion plants: 500, 65c; 1,909, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; cash or c.o.d. Mention size and va- 
riety wanted, we guarantee to please you Guarantee 

Plant Co., By Ty. Ga 









Send No Money Extra fine Cabbage, Onion and col- 
lard plants sent c. o. d. mail or express. 500, 65¢; 1,999, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50 Twenty million ready. Qualit Plant 





F arms, Tifton, reorgia 





Millions good size frostproof Cabt rage “plants 
varieties; postpaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,900, 
Express collect: 4,000, $4. Address Pelmont 
F irm, Pie tt, s 





Frostproof Cc ibbage —300, Toc; 500, 95e; 1,000, $1.4 
Crystal “Wax and Bermuda onions 500, T5e: 1.000, $1.25 
prepaid, Satisfaction guaranteed. Weaver Plant Com- 
pany, Mt ‘Ple sant, Texas. 





Frostproof Cabbag and Bermuda Onion plants 30) 
each, $1 1,000, $1 50: 500, $1: prepaid. Quick set 
vice, satisfaction guaranteed. Farmers Truck and Plant 
Grower, Thomasville, Ga 


Frost pr of 





Cabbage and ~ Onions. Prompt shipments 
and sati fectionsrus ranteed. Postpaid 250, 60c; 500, $1 
1,000, $1 Collect 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. \Thomas- 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 








Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch: 100, 30c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50 prepaic Expressed, $1, 1,000. Vir- 
ginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 








Millions fine frostproof, ‘abbage plants, 1 nine 
ties. Mailed postpaid; 250% 60c; 500, 75c; 1,000, 
500 extra large $1 Txpressed : 10,000, 0. Satisfa 
ion guaranteed, Walter Parks, Darien, 






Frost proof Cat bbage Plants. —Leading "variet 
open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000. 
ion plants $1; Collards $1, 
ment Quitman Potato Co., 


muda On- 
Absolutely prompt ship- 
Quitman, Ga 


Old time frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Blue 
and hard Will stand frost and freezes Vakefields 
Sueccessic 1, Flat Duteh; Bermuda Onions. Postpaid 
500, $1: 1,000, $1.75 Collect: 500, 65ce; 1,000, $1; 
5,000, $4.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogue free. 
Piedmont Plant ., Albany, Ga., or Greenville, S. C 








Buy Reliable | c.o.d. Seeatnenet plate, T5c per 1,000 
for large, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; Collards. 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee to 
please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Leading va- 
rieties now ready. Postpaid: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75. 
Express, $1 per 1,000; 5,000 for $4.50. ' Special prices 
on large quantities. P. D, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

















sowed late to prevent running up, now ready 


ered by parcel post 600, $1; 1,000, 
collect, $1 a_thousand HI. KF. Hard 


Express 
6, N. € 
















F rost proc f Cabbage Pl ints —Grown on Carolina coast 
from. pure seed. Parcel post prepaid: 590, 75¢ 1,900 
Express collect: 5,000, $4.50 $ ction 
cca Write Stono Plant Co., Johns Is slan i, 8. C 


Millions Wakeflelds and, Flat Duti h Cabbag plants 
ready. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10: over 5,000 pd 75e per 
1,600, First class plants, full count and prompt ata 
ments absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma 











Frostproof Cabbage plants rea iy for shipmen 
Jersey, Charleston Yakefield, Flat Dut h, : 
500, 85e; 1,000, $1.5 5,000, $5 expre 1 

Grade Plants at Low Cost.’’ Drake 
lin, V 


Frostproof Cabbage (all varieties), Georgia Collards, 
3ermuda Onion plants, Prepaid mail: 500, $1; 1,000 
$1.75. By express: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50. Write 
us for prices large lots. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton 
Georgi: = 


Fr orof Cabbage plants: ly 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch: 300, 75c; 500, $1 1 
postpaid, 1,000, $1 express collect. Good plants, prompt 
shipments. American Wholesale Plant Co., Franklin 
Li irg ir ii a 




















200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Large, open 
field grown, well rooted $1, 1,000; 5 0005. $4.50 
19,000, $8.50. Bermuda Onion plants $1; ¢ ards $1 
Quick shipment guaranteed. Quitman Wholesa le Plant 
be A Quitman, G 1 





Frostproof C ‘abbage plants ‘five v arietie 3 
and Prizet aker Onions Millions ready ; large 
$1.25 per thousand, f.o.b. Tifton; 5,000 at $1. $1.75 
prepaid mail, Write me concerning large orders. Ira 
D. Hutchinson, Tifton, Ga, 











Frostproof, quality Cabba ze “plant 8; will produce extra 
early hard heads Quick shipment all le ding va- 
rieties, full count: postpai i 500, $i 7 
Expressed, dollar thousand Write for qu 
Hollywood Farm, Pavo, Ga 


Milliong fine ge 
bage plants: 500 
$6.25; 10,000, $12; delivered postpaid. We sell qual- 
ity and give service Satisfaction suaranteed Write 
Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek ¥ 








nuine Early Jersey Wakefield (ab 
$1; 1,000, $1.75 »,900, $3 5,000 








Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Frostpr yof Cabbage: Jer- 
sey Wakefield, C ier Wakefield, Flat Dutch and 
Succession. Prepaid: 5 $1: 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 
per 1,000 Bermud: po" Crystal Wax Onion plants 
prepaid: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.2 Good plants and 
prompt shipment guaranteed, Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 








Tifton’ 3 reliable frostproot “Cabbage and Onion plants 
grown from highest grade seed that’s been treated 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Succession and C openhagen Market. Postpaid: . 
1,000, $1.75. Express: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. We 
guarantee prompt shipment and satisfaction. Tifton 
Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage: Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Copenhagen. Onions 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda. Selected, 50 to bunch, va- 
rieties marked separate. Postpaid: 100, 30°; 300, HK 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Express, your choice large or 
medium plants: 90c thousand; 5,000, $4; 10,000, 37 
Godwin, _Lenos, Ga 








Cabbage and 3e rmuda Onion plants now yf 
shipment. Cabbage plants: 109, 35c; 500, $1; 1,900, 
$1.75; postpaid. Crate 3,000 plants $3; f.o.b. Devine 
Onion plants: 100, 25c; 506, 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid 
Crate 6,000 plants $3.30, f.o.b. Devine Plants guar- 
anteed to please you or money funded. F. R. Briscoe 
Grower and 8 pper, Devine, Texas 











Millions Cabbage “Plants 
varieties hens Plants cost more sent c.o 
9 . 








postpaid: 100, a0. 50c; 500, T5ec. Ext 
selected, 5c hundred ext Expressed: extra large 
1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $10: medium size: 1,000, 
10,000, $7.50. Guarantee good plants; no cheap trast 


shipped. R. O, Parks, Pisgah, N. C., and Darien, Ga 





Genuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—G 
foothills of the Blue Ridge mountains, 
8 or 10 degrees more cold than plants grown on the 
coast or in South Georgia. Price on leading varieties 
500-$1; 1,000-$1.75; postpaid. sy express not pre 
paid, $1 per 1,000, 10,000 and over at 75¢ Jermuda 
onion plants same price. Lettuce plants at $1.50 per 
1,000. Prompt and safe delivery guaranteed. Blue 
Ridge Plant Co., Box 583, Greenville, S. C 


FLOWERS 


~ Blue _ Hy: lrangeas, three $1. R Ww. ¢ legs, Hamlet, 
North Carolina. 


Field grown Budded Roses, number one “quality, “di- 
rect from our farm to you; one dozen postpaid, $5 
Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and true to 
name. Write for circular. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- 
sery, Tyler, Texas 


STRAWBERRY 


Strawberry Plants.—Certified Improved lond > 
Aroma, Missionary, Excelsior; $2.50 per 1.900 We 
:. a 



























lead in quality and service. V Nichols & Son 
Bak = Knob, Ark. 

Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon Have ber 
ries eight months in the year 190, $2: postpaid 


Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark 


NURSERY STOCK _ 


Write for catalog Aeolian Hil 
3. Cc 


« Quality shrubbery. 
vursery, St. Matthev 

















Dewberries, Strawberries, "Everbearing Raspberry 
plants, L. Blackman, Nottoway, V: 


Black Walnuts $3. 100 Masterdon Strawberry plants, 
$1 Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, S. C. 





Plant Wight Grown nursery stock for best results 
ighest pecan trees, fruit trees, roses, orna- 
als. Prices reduced. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 











Plant McKay early bearing Papershell Pecan trees 
! rec a ive life income. Also Fruit and Ornamental 
trees. ‘atalogue free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. 








PECANS AND SATSUMAS 
Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Lockhart, Ala. 











Apple and Peach repos: 5e aa up. ‘Geapevines 8c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. 3enton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 





Plant Bass bred up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees: heavy yields 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, Miss. 


Peach and Apple “Trees, $5; ; $7. 50 per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 
free. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 


Special.—Large Stuart Pecan Trees, seven to eight 
feet 90c; eight to ten feet, $1. Not ibe than five 
trees. Satisfaction guaranteed. Milledgeville Nursery 
Company, Milledgeville, ta. 


Fruit Trees and Ornamentals. —Everything for the 
1ome and commercial orchard Write for our new de 
riptive catalog and planting guide. Titus Nursery 
“ompany, Waynesboro, Va. 


Pecan trees from best nursery soil on earth. Specialists 
2 pecan trees oe years. Schley, Stuart, Moneymaker 
na othe Tre three to eight. feet. Prices 49c to 
30 “Ran dolph c ounty Nursery, Shellman, Ga 


idable Trees and Piants.—Pecans, Pe 
. Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Blueberr 
Sats umas, Grapefruit, Kumauats, Tung Oil, 
Ornamentals. Write for prices. Summit 
Monticello, Fla. 


PECAN TREES _ 


~ Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees, under con- 
stant care Clemson College expert. 
trees is probably the largest in the state. 
offer for immediate acceptance some 6-foot trees at 
following prices: 6 trees for $5; 15 trees for $10; 50 
trees for $30; 100 trees for $50; all prices f.o.b. Lena, 

C. Sample nuts from this ‘year’s crop on request 
Boll weevils don’t eat pecans. Take care of 100 trees 
for 10 years and they will take care of you the rest of 
your life. Please send settlement with order. Refer- 
ences if mesired Address T. O. Lawton, Box 926, 
Greenville, S. 
pry 2 i 
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SEEDS 


WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
helieve all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
yur columns are honest and responsible, but we 
ire not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 





Nurseries, 











BEANS 


__ Clover Hill. Farm, C Creswell N. Cc. 





Soybeans for seed. 


Seed Soybeans for r Sale. 
somville, 





Winstead-Smith Co., Ran 





Wanted Choice Mammoth Yellows, Piloxis, Early Vir 
ginias, Laredos, Otootan soybeans, cowpeas all kinds 
e prices f.o.b station. Mail samples, W. L. Baker 
Co., Huntsville, Ala 


CORN, 


World’s record Corn Crop was from lar 
seed. Send for free samples of Clari Dunlap & Sor 
Willia msport, Ohio 





















Trucker’s Favorite.—Earliest§ lar corn rue, <ie- 
pendable 1, 10 pounds $1; 28, $2.40 posi 1g S. 2 
teidsville, N. ¢ 


COTTON 


seed “catalog” is. “free 
n. 





Schoolfie 1, 


Address Crook ros 





HALF AND HALF 


Planting seed from our own farms. 15-16 
to an inch staple. 46% to 49% lint. 
Catalog free. 

CROOK BROTHERS 
Luray, Tennessee 





~ Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Prue Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
s, Grapes Catalogue free Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cl veland, Tenn 








Pecans Trees.- —E xperienced nurse g 3t 
ieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries 
ville, Ga. 

Plant Papershell Pecan 
exteremely low prices on 
Farm Nursery, Sandersville, Ga. 

Fruit Trees. 
Sest varieties. 
cord 








r pro ‘ Get ur 
trees, Cloverdale 

















-Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
Pric es right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
rsery, Dent. Concord, Ga. 


Ligustrum Japonic eur Forshythia, 40c; Deutzia, 
40¢, all 3 ft. and bushy, Abelia, Spirea, Thunbergia: 
3 years old, 24 inches, both 50c. Pansies, extra_fine, 3 
dozen $1. Fishburne’s, 439 Main St. Sumter, S. C. 























Mexican 54 Cotton Seed.—Carefully bred 10 years 
Staple 1 to 1 1-16 inches. Geo. C, Philips, Battle- 
: C 





ro, N 

For best sults” pla nt ped sed Mexican Big Bol 
tton seed. Direct from breeder. B. F. Shelton & 
Sons, Speed, N. C 


Our plant breeder is the originator and breeder 
Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed Buy from hea 
iarters. Write or wire for quotations, Wannama! 
Mleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. C 





Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton i) 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cott 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 
Cotton Seed. —Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
ner; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple 
extra early; pedigreed seed, Get planting seed from 
originetor. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 
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COTTON 


BABY CHICKS 





Tests prove Rhyne’s Cook more wilt-resistant and 
productive as any other cotton. Pamphlet free. Rhyne 
3ros., Benton, Ala., Plains, Ga. 





Piedmont Cleveland.—Record 30 bales on 10 acres; 
700 bales on 600 acres 1927. Big boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
Give names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels- 
ville, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Half and Half cotton seed. Grown north- 
ern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days earlier 
produces more dollars to acre than any cotton. 100 Ibs. 
$5; 500, $22; ton $80. 3acked by twenty-three years 
seed reputation. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 








LESPEDEZA 

New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. Price, Ethel, 

New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
Dan McLennon, Brighton, Tenn. 

Korean, Kobe, No. 76 and Common Lespedeza seed. 
Free descriptive folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, 
Tennessee. 














Lespedeza and Carpet Grass. Several “hundred bush 
els choice seeds cheap. Mrs, C. L. Thielman, 615 
Florida St., Baton Rouge, La 


OATS 
Buchanan’s Burt Onats.—Earliest known Bushel 


1.15: 5, $4.90; 10, $9.50. Special prices on quanti- 
ties. Catalogue free. Fuchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn 











PEANUTS 
Selected Seed Peanuts.—White Spenish $6: ‘Runners 


$5 per hundred pounds. Freight paid. Dan Shipp, Fin 
lyson, Ga. 


Pe farmers stock for seed. jor “TO: 
ing. Alabama or North Carolina Runner vy: 
pound bag $4.50. Small White Spanish 
with order. Goff Mercantile Company, Enterprise. 


PEAS _——— 

Npenlee ae ld Peas, Velvet Beans and Soybeans. 
vV. R. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. 

Sound Irons, Clays, Whippoorwills and Velvet Bean 

seed. Write or wire Edw. H. Hanna, Gifford, 8. ¢ 


























Wanted.—Cowpeas and Soybeans. Mail samples and 
prices. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 











Sound Clay peas $3.35 bushel, "Whippoors or 
Irons 10¢ higher. Send check. Edw. H. Hanna, Gif- 
ford, South Carolina. 











Sound new crop Iron and Cc lay - mixed | ne 2 
bags, $3.30 per bushel. Irons $3.45. paid on 
5 bushels or more. United Farmers Seed Company. 
Brunson, B.. ¢. 











TOBACCO 





I have sold out my Adcock tobacco seed. Pervis 
ille Ba N. Cc. 






‘0 seed pure and free from dise ase. Ounce 
Farm, Va N. 








ed Cash to be 1CCO SE a for sale "Good yielder cures 
Brought $50 acre more in test here. Address 
Tapp & Sons, Hoke County, Timberl» na, 3... 


Huggins Improved Jamaica Ww rapper Tobacco will 
make more dollars per acre has made over $80 per 
acre; three year average $650. Seed pure and care- 
fully selected. Ounce 50c; pound $6. F. W. Huggins, 
Fairmont, N. eS. 









WATERMELONS and ‘CANTALOUPES 


“Stone Mountain watermelon seed from. selecte large 
melons only, dollar pe r pound. Choice cabbage pl.nts 
90¢ thousa _H G. sallard, Pavo. 


The Thurmce nd Grey W atermelon. 
itable. The best eating shi 
your seed direct from C Thurmond, 
this most wonderful of all watermelons. C. 
mond, _Perry, Ga. 
























MISCELLANEOUS | “SE EDS _ 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushel: Sweet 
Clover, 95% pure, $4.50. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo, Bowman Concordia, Kansas. 

Red “Clover, $14; Alfalfa, $9; / 
White Sweet Clover, $3.75: Mixed : 












and Tin 











$5; Mixed Red Clover and Timothy, $5; Timothy ; 
Rags free. Samples and price list free upon request 
Standard Se od Conrpany, 9 East Fifth Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

R555 > 





POULTRY "AND EGGS ies 


PAA 
Want to incubate your eggs, or to 3%e each, in our 








Smith Incubator 52,000. Always ready. Accept ni 
nuraber. Pay when chicks shipped back. Capital 
Hatchery, Columbia, S. C. 








BABY CHiCKS 


Chicks every week. Rhode Island 
horns. Hill Crest Farm. Lumberton, 





Order purebred Rocks, | Reds, Leghorns now, 
tive prices. _ _Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, \ 








Cc hicks. ~ 2 leading | breeds: reasonable prices. 
sands weekly. Write W. H, Chesnett, Greer, 


iq Quality “Chick 
ur wants 





Discounts on earl; 
Newton Hatchery Co 









orders. Write 
Newton, 7 De 


Baby Chic ks.—] —Reds, Roc ks, Le ghorns, “heavy | rixes 
Custom hatching. Hatch every Tuesd Edgecom'e 
Hatchery, Tarboro, N. © 


We are now booking ~ orde rs for early chicks 
custom hatching. Send us your wants. Pleasants & 
Howell Hatchery, Cary, N. © 


Electric Hatched Chicks.—Barred Rocks 
$15 per 100: $70 per 500 Live arri 
North State Hatchery, Greensboro, 



























and Keds, 
guarantee 











Strong, livable “chicks | from selected | stock: 
ers. All Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns, I want your 
business. 3aker’s Hatchery, Spencer, N BY 





Baby Chicks.—Now is the time to start your chicks 
for the broiler market, so rush your oder to Amit 
Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Mt. Ulla, Rt. 2, N. ¢ 


Virginia Chicks.--Reds, Rocks and Leghorns. 
eces from free range birds Write for catalo 
Prices, Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Timberville 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
cam guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 

insgas 





: FOR ‘SALE— _DAY OLD CHICKS 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Rhode Is- 
land Reds. Inquiries promptly answered, 

HAPPY ACRES HATCHERY, 
High Point, N. C 





No ( hilling, s shipped in brooder boxes, Barred Racks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, English Leghorns, 100-$12; heavy 
Mixed $10, prepaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, West- 
phalia, Mo. 





Baby Chicks.— Ro or Re: ds s l4c; 
Mixed 10c, Send $1. pater ¢.0.d 
y Oil brooders cheap. Write W. 
Cc. 








Aulander, N 
Big husky chicks, 8c up 13 varieties Sent c.o.d. 
Accredited flocks. Live arrival on time guaranteed. 
® years’ experience warrants satisfaction Get free 
uperior Hatchery, Box Winds r, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—South Carolina standard BWD hat 
ery. Every breeder blood tested and inspected by 
Partment. of Agriculture Chicks shipped under offi 
State label. Folder free. Chapin Electric Hatchery, 
Chapin, Ss. C. 

















Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks. Eggs, chicks. 
Extraordinary matings; fine type; bred for winter pro- 
duction, _ Catalogue. Low_ prices. Grampian Hills 
Poultry Farms, Grampian, Pa. 





MASSANUTTEN 
CERTIFIED BABY CHICKS 


Every breeder blood tested and certified by 
the Department of Agriculture. Breeders 
and hatchery under government supervis- 
ion the entire year. All chicks shipped un- 
der official state label. Write for catalog. 
Order early. 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 


Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Virginia 





saby Chicks.—Quality our first consideration. Flocks 
inspected and blood tested by South Carolina Improve- 
ment Association officials. Rocks, Reds, $15 per 100; 
Leghorns, Anconas, nee per 100. Lindler’s Hatch- 
ery, Sumter, S&S. 

suy Miller’ s Health Certified Missouri Accredited 
Baby Chicks. 18 Leading Varieties. 25,000 weekly after 
December Ist. Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Use- 
ful catalog in colors, free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 


12, Lancaster, Mo. 








Order baby chicks from us. We ship from our own 
flocks following breeds: White and Partridge Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns. Every bird 
entered in last six shows won ribbons, Allport Poultry 
Farm, Asheville, N 





HERE’S YOUR GREAT 
BIG HEAVYWEIGHT CHICKS 


From High Up on Pennsylvania’s healthy 
mountain top. Rugged strength, healthy 
and early broilers. Beautiful, wonderful 
high-powered winter layers. Two and three 
year old vigorous 5 pound Leghorn Breed- 
ers. Full Blooded Heavyweight Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Mammoth 
Strain Black Minorca beauties, 10 pound 
breeders. Get chicks you'll be proud to 
own. Handsome color-picture catalogue 
Free. Farm Service, Route F2, Tyrone, 
Penna. 





High quality chicks at an honest price ‘that “will make 
money for you. Shipped c.o.d. on our 100 per cent 
guarantee, English White Leghorns, Barred Rocks. 
Write for circular and _ prices. Brookside Poultry 
1, Che nbersburg, Pa. 





s 1 Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
horn Dipeders are State Certified and blood tested. 
Strong, hardy, healthy, livable chicks ready for deliv- 
ery at date to suit your convenience. Write for catalog. 
Huski-hatched Chick Farms, Box PF-c, Mt. Solon, 
Virginia. 











Strong sturdy chicks that “will give satisfaction. 
Vigorous range grown stock, state inspected, blood 
tested. Sarred Rocks. White Rocks, Reds. Prices 
reasonable. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Write 
or free catalog. Wilkes Hatchery, North Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina 
MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD— 

BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


Our quality, service and prices are right. 

Barred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousand. White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 
$60 for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
White Leghorns or Brown Leghorns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five hundred; $100 per 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundred; $40 
per five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 
for our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try book today. 

WAYNE N. SHINN 

Box I, LaPlata. Mo. 


I ort Announcement. Free, brooders and “feed 
with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected 
hicks. No advance in price. Trail’s End the home of 
the world’s highest quality chicks at lowest prices. 

ks, Reds, Leghorns Write today for prices. Trail’s 
Poultry Farm, Gordonville, Va. 


Quality Blood Tested Baby ~ Chicks.- All purebred, 
state blood tested and certified. Carefully selected and 
inspected for perfect health and high egg production. 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. Send at 
once for information. “‘Hatchery chicks for greater 

its!’’ Qual ity Hatchery Co., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 


Super Quality Blood Tested “Chicks —America’ s best 
purebred. Nine years improving breeders. { hed 
99 degrees. For health, livability, ours are better. 
Try us once. 10% discount on orders placed three 
weeks or longer in advance. 10% deposit with order, 
balance c.o.d. Circulars free. Capital Farms Hatchery, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Kwaliteed Blood Tested Rocks, Reds. Leghorns.— 
Bred for color, egg production, and blood tested four 
years for bacillary white diarrhea by Virginia State 
Department of Agriculture. All chicks shipped under 
state label. Catalog and price list free. Order early, 
so we can supply your wants. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
Inc., » Box 200, "Rarctabene. Va. 


x ‘CORNISH ee 
} Cornish cockerels. Lewie Todd, Advance, 
North Carolina. 


_ JERSEY BLACK GIANT 





























Stock! 








~LEGHORNS | 


Blood tested White Leghorn breeding cockerels, baby 
hicks Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 





1 in high laying strain White Leghorns 
pull and two cockerels, March hatch. Pullets n 
jaying First check for $50 gets them. Evergreen 
Farm, Creedmoor, N. C 


Here’s your pedigreed White “Leg shorn “chicks from 
pound hens. Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold cli- 
mate chickens. Only a few to spare. Free catalogue. 
Farm Service, Rt. F10, Tyrone, Penna. 





Tancred Strain White Leghorns.—The most. “depend- 
b) i verage production strain known. Hatching 
chicks from our own healthy, v rous, 
large eres. Attractive prices itis- 












faction guaranteed 14th year. Middleboro, Farm, 
Rt. 1, Hampton, Va. 
; is a ORPINGTONS _ a : 
urebred Buff Orpington pullets, $v. Alvas Powell, 
saw, N. C 
Cook's strain Buff Orpington cockerels, $4, $5. Miss 
Julia P. Jones Tobaccoville a 


___ PLYMOUTH ROCKS __ ; 
ane Rocks.—Stock, eggs | i Williams Stokes- 
Cc 


ge Rocks let $2.50 ea h. Ma k Mar- 





vierville, T 
ner arlings $1, chicks l2c, Rocks 13. Conti- 
‘Hatchery » work, Pa 
mpson’s jarred Rock cockerels $2 to $3. Mrs. 
Willie Fleetwood, Jackson, N. C. 


Thompson’ 's Dark Barred Rock coc kerels, $2.50 to $5; 
nullets $1.7 Trov Howell. Boonford. N- € 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Here’s your big broiler type Plymouth Rock chicks 
Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chicks. ‘‘Pro 
itable Broiler Raising,’’ catalogue free. Farm Service, 
Route F7, Tyrone, Penna. 


Aristocrat Barred Rocks, light and dark strains ((i- 
rect from Holterman). Stock for sale. Won four prizes 
at State Fair. Have a few Dark Cornish to sell. J. 
Cheek, Henderson, N. C 

















White Plymouth Rocks exclusively. Eggs, chicks from 
carefully selected 2 year old birds. easonably priced. 
We aim to please. Harry R. Costen, Waterloo Poultry 
Farm, Princess Anne, Md. 











Cockerels, Imperial Ringlets light and dark narrow 
barring, April and May hatched, parent stock direct 
from E. B, Thempson, $5 and $7.50. Grove Park Poul- 
try Farm, Route 3, Petersburg, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Head your pens with peautiful blood tested S. C. R. 
:. ae cockerels, $5. S& Durham, Route 3, Chapel 
Till, C. 


Single Comb Reds, pure Tompkins strain. fred to 
lay. Fit to show. Very rich dark red. Stock, eggs. 
chicks. Red Feather Farms, Box 10, Falkland, N. C. 


Here’s your big broiler type, rich dark Red chicks. 
Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chickens. 
Fancy color-plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. 
F9, Tyrone, Penna. 


Single Comb Reds, pure Harold Tompkins big. vir- 
orous, rich Red cockerels, laying pullets. Few baby 
chicks. Write me your needs. E. M. Spivey, 1912 
Elizabeth Ave., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 
Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels, pullets, eggs. 
Rest ea Prices right. Lafayette Farm, Lex- 
ington, 
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HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshire shoats, 3 months old. C. E. 
Jones, Furches, N. «'. 








Hampshires.—wService boars; fall pigs, male and fe- 
male, bred spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 
Miss. 





Hampshires for sale from best herd in state. Herd 
boars, brood sows, gilts and yearling boars at farmers’ 
prices. Write us what you want. Bray Estate, Star 
Route, Siler City, N. C. 

o. 3. C. 


0. I. C. hogs on time. Write for hog book. Orig- 
inators and most extensive breeders. L. B. Silver Co., 
Box 58, Salem, Ohio. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Pigs, boars, bred sows. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 

















Polnad China Pigs.—MeMahan Bros., Sevierville, 
Tenn. 





Registered Big Type Poland China pigs. E. &. 
Wright, Alexandria, Tenn 

Registered Poland Chinas. Prices right. G. G. 
Hollandsworth, Wytheville, Va. 

Registered Polands.—Best breeding; large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Spotted Poland Chinas.—Bred gilts or fall pigs, im- 
muned and registered. World’s best blood. Roy Crum, 
Modesto, TI. 

Big Type Poland Chinas of world’s champions. 
Write for prices and folder. Cloverdale Stock Farm, 
Bath Springs, Tenn. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale.—80@ head Registered Angus. Sanford & 
Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 























GUERNSEYS 





Se Doren White Wyandotte eggs, chicks, stock. 
258 egg record, Ledger-North American Contest. Win- 
ter layers; excellent type; fine matings, low prices. 
Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres, Grampian, Pa. 


DUCKS—GEESE 


White Pekin ducks; choice breeders. Hylton Poultry 
Farm, Orange, Va. 








For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


One well bred Guernsey bull calf, one month old, 
$35. N. B. Dyson, Mocksville, N. C. 


Will buy Guernsey heifer aes and cows priced rea- 
sonably. H. A. Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 


HEREFORDS 














Order Mammoth Pekin ducklings from our Long 
Island ducks. Will weigh from four to six pounds in 
eight weeks. Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. 





Raise China Geese.- Large rapid growers, prolific lay- 
ers, easiest fowls to raise. Gentlest, most domestic 
geese. Don’t die like turkeys. Long lived. TBreedérs 
last lifetime. Only $7 pair: $10 trio. Woodson 
- Fa ile. V 








PEA FOWL _ 


Pen fowl inted.— John W. Boyd, Sc uth Boston, Va 
TURKEYS 


Boubon | Rea | hens and toms. G. G, Hollandsworth, 
Wytheville, Va. 


Purebred Bronze turkeys, 1 toms $10; hen 
Powell, Warsaw, N 























Fine Bird Bros. Bronze turkey toms, 22 pounds, $10. 
sramlett Farms, Owings, 8. 











Bourbon Red turkeys. Toms, $8: hens, $6. Mrs. 
Johnnie ¢ ympton, Gretna, Va. 





130 prize Goldbank Bronze turkeys, on approval. 
Routt’s Turkey Farm, Sonora, Ky 


Splendid Bronze, with size, color a and very best 
breeding, Sunnyside, Jonesville, , 











If you want the very best Bronze turkeys ‘for breed- 
ers, W ite Fred Alfre Bayboro, N 
b ammoth Bronze turkeys. Seauti 
$8; he ns $€. Mrs. Cc. R. Rowland, 
Purebred Mammoth Bronze Goldbank 
Nice bir rds. Mrs + af Young, Hebron, 
























s. “Toms, 
1 Rt. i 


in turkey ys 











Giant Bronze, champion strain; le ier of “the” “South. 
High lass breeders. tronze Turkey Farm, Orange, 
Virg 2. 











~~ Bronze toms; prize winners Large hae long 
bodied. Mrs. W. C. Smith, Bayboro, i. 1c. 














For Sale.—One cock and 5 hens e dasa Black 
Orpingtons. Price for the lot Dillon, 
Mon ree, aR 


“Mammoth Bronze turke ys. ~ Pullets, cockerels, year- 
ling hens and toms, $8 to $20. A. P. Troutman, Addor, 
North olina, 


~ Pure Mammoth sronze turkeys, » bred | from “78 TD hens 
and 40-™ toms, toms $12.50 and $15. A. J. Hughes 
Turkey Farms, Fountain Inn, 8. C. 

















Giant Bronze Turkeys.- Ex« ellent ~ bone, ‘size, color 
and breeding Booklet free. Mrs. G. Luther Miller, 
Wise land Farm, Keezletown, Virginia. 


Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys, early hatched toms 
$8: hens Thompson's Imperial Ringlet Parred Rock 
cockerels Mrs. J. He Rowland, Gretna, Va. 








Finest breeders I’ve ever Taised. Famous Bird Bros “ 
Goldbank strain. Large, vigorous, absolutely free from 
disease. Mrs. AAAITY H. Lee, Sunnyside Turkey Farm 
Wadesboro, Oe: es 


Me ammo th w hite He Nk nds u unde jefe: ited ~champio ns 
isfaction guaranteed. Will ship c.o.d.. Also a fe 
outstanding Langshans, cockerels. Emil Stegenmoller, 
Indian Gap, Texas. 








Mammoth Bronze turkeys ‘‘Hugo King’’ strain from 





Indiana where the largest turkeys grow. sig bone, vir- 
orous birds with beautiful markings, sired by bli rib- 
bon winner. Prices 3 t Satisfaction guaran 
teed. tev Burgess, 





Two OR MORE. BREEDS _ 


~ Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Golden 
3uff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalogue. F. 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa, 


White Rock, Partridge Rock, Rhode Island Red and 
White Leghorn ¢ cockerels and ener birds, $2 up. Allport 
Poultry Farm, Asheville, , 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 





New invention enables one hen to successfully broc 
106 chicks without artificial heat. Plans and rights 
sold under money back guarantee. Write to Fred 
Hus shes, Hillsboro, Oregon. 

Our 1929 Catalog just from press. 84 pages showing 
Largest Line of Poultry Supplies in the world. (Over 
350 items) Write today for your copy free. Browe: 
Mfg. Co., Dept. V, Quincy, 


LIVESTOCK 








jae ______—sCs BERKSHIRES ee! _ 
Registered ¢.0.d. Berkshires.  Tendle Mills, Midale- 


ton, Tenn. 


Pigs, boars, bred gilts, sows. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, 
North ¢ rolina, 
Birdwood Berkshires } bred sows and gilts” ‘fo svle now, 
boars and open gilts at all times 
Charlottesville, Va., B. E, Salter, Mer 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


~~ Reg istered Duroc. Service boars, bred gilts. DeVane 
Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 





Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars” and pigs. Farmers’ prices. 
P. Alexanc ler, F airfield Va 

Bred gilts and service boars weighing 160 

Registered open gilts $15. Satisfaction. R. 
y, sville, N. C. 





Durocs of superior quality. In order to reduce my 
herd I am offering bred sows and gilts at very low 
prices. Fall and service boars of excellent type and 
wality Church Point Farm, Lynnhaven,- Va. 














Help Solve the Weevil question by raising good Polled 
Hereford cattle. We raise the best. B, F. Shelton & 
Sons, Speed, N. C. 





HOLSTEINS 


For Sale.—Holstein bulls from one to twelve mo. old 
out of tested dams and proven sires. Alabama College. 
Attention W. J. Bailey, Montevallo, Ala. 


JERSEYS 


Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Feeder pigs, car lots. Frank J. Payne, Odum, Ga. 


Roars, bred gilts, piss registered stock. Mount 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


DOGS 


Collies, Shepherds, Police, Fox Terriers. Clover Leaf 
Farm, Kincaid, Kans 


Hundred Hunting enn cheap. 
Kaskennel _K 


logu 48, Herrick, Tlinois. 


inks, Muskrats, Rabbits. 20 breeds. 
rms, Elmore, Minn. 


Pedigreed Police Pupp es.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 


and English hound pups males $10, females 
. Lauder, 1621 Galveston Avenue, Ft. Worth, 
































Supplies, Cata- 
















> Ferrets, } 


O£s 
Circular free. 











Redbone, 
$7.50. J. 


is. 





“Hundred Hunting Hounds.—Real fur finders. 
cheap. Shipped for trial. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, X2, Herrick, Illinois. 


"MISCELLANEOUS 


APPLES 


Apples for Sale No. 2 Virginia grading, Staymens, 
Yorks, Black Twigs, $4.50 per barrel. $4.2 
In 10 barrel lots, 5 1’s and 5 2’s, $4. 
Dorton, Manager, Keswick, Va. 
_ AVIATION ne 
Aviation. Salary while learning, $18 to $35 per week, 
while under instruction in our factory and at our airport. 
Call or write for information without obligation. Weeks 
Aircraft Corporation, Department K, Plankinton Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CATA LOGU ES 


Buchanan's s New Catalogue Free.—Seed ~ Fruit Trees, 
8 iad Materials, Fertilizers. Buch- 





SS Otro 











iain A. B. 












‘ re Li ECTION _ 

Notes, Accounts, “Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 


.M MACHINERY <a 
For Sale yne Kirstin Stump P uller, clutch type, 
$75. Harve ey Snipes, Roxboro, N. n 











Water Pumps water night | and day with Rife’s Hy) 
draulic Ram. No attention, no expense. Write for free 
catalog. Sold only by H. T, Olsen, 15-D Park Row, 
New York. 











HAY 


Ww: anted—Good quality Peavine or Soybean Hay, , baled. 
Write or call The Post Exchange, Fort Bragg, ¢ 


HONEY 


New Honey from producer. Also Sweet Clover seed. 
Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case of six 
5 pound cans $2.95; five gallons $5 ; ten gallons $9.95. 
Dealer’s discount. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


______ KODAK _ FINISHING 


~ Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5e, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


























ment for 
Littleton, 


Your first roll. devolped six prints enlarg 


25¢ Pictures don't fade. Alston Studio, 
North Carolina. 


‘igh Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


__ LIME 


Mascot high quality Magnesium (1 (Dolomitic) A 
tural Lime takes out all the guesswork of what kind of 
lime to use for tobacco. Write us for literature. Ameri- 
can Limestone Company, Knoxville, , Tenn. 


PATENTS 


jr Inventions — Commercialized. —Patented oi or - unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 








~ Patents.—Write to B. P._ Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Ww ashington, dD. © Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. . Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attqrney, 77-Y 
rity y Bank Building, W ashington, D. 
~ SCHOOLS AND eT 


Let Mr. “Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Glassified ads. continued on next page) 
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_ Classified Ads 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ed—Young t 





n to learn tl barbe 
( imissior 





colle 
Charlot 





ver Colleue Charlotte 


SPRAYER = bi 


i. . SS. Governme 
$275 for $37 while they 
brass faucets, Ted Jacket f 
Easily convertible S sprayer Full partict 
illustration, write National Jobbing & 4 
Dept N, 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 
_HANDY_ FARM CARTS 





New U. S. war surplus Army Carts—never used—Cost 
Gov't $175 While they last only $22.50. Make dand 
horse drawn farm carts. Extra well built by Studebaker 
Painted. Body 7 ft. 7 in. long—4 ft. 3 in. wide—z2 ft 
deep Two wheels, 56 in. in diameter. Guaranteed 
perfect condition. Write for illustrated folder. National 
Jobbing & Export Co., Dept. N,. 192 N. Clark St 
Chicago, , 





SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan’s—Lime Sulphur Solution or Oil mi ilsion 
for San Jose scale. Gallon 75c; 5, $3; 10, BD; 20, 
$10.50. Special prices on —— Cc atelogie free. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn 


ae SYRUP 


Delicious | ‘flavored Sugar Cane; best grade; 35-gullon 
barrel, $20; cash with order. Goff Mercantile (¢ 
Enterprise, Ala. 





Syrup Pure sugar “cane, 7T5e gallon. New barre 
allons each or six gallon cans to case $5.40. Best 
w Ww. 





rrade 





guaranteed, Williams, Quitman, Ga 
; _TANNING 
Let us tan and make up your Furs We also re 


model, dye and repair old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral. 
Virginia. 


TOBACCO 
leaf | propacts Good sweet chewing, 3 pounds 99¢; 
5, $1.2 10, $2. Smoking, 3 pounds 60c; 5, 90c; 10, 
$1. 50. "United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky 
Tobacco, Postpaid. Guaranteed. Best mellow, juicy 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 Lest 


smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, ‘Sharon, Tenn. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade; guaranteed. Chew 
1 


ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, K\ 
a TREE KILLER 
3o-Ko enough to kill 50 trees, $i. jo-Ko Co., 


Jonestown, Miss. 








‘HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


‘Men Wanted.—We pay your vailvend fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobilé 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
weite Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


, Earn $5 day “gathering | Evergreens, “Roots, — Herbs. 
tooklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn 


$12 2.00 Daily showing new Linen- like tablecloth. Wash 
like olle loth. No laundering. Sample free. Bestever, 
134 Irving Park, Chicago. 


Concord 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


tet Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louse, Mo. 


New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than broom. Over 
half profit. Harper 205 Third St., Fairfield, Towa. 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance eg 8 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at “home, _Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc Write 
for information, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free 
C(1ifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chic ago. 


Rig Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles soaps No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Tauis, Mo 


Want Distributing Agent for Handslick, powdered 
hand soap; removes anything from hands: everybody a 


customer; sample free. Solar Products Co., K2144 8 
Troy, Chicago 

Make big money selling Hair Straig htener to col- 
ored people Write for free sample and terms to 


agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
Ric hmond, Va 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
cialties ete. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, a. 


Big Pay Every Day, selling Men's Shirts and Work 
Clothing. Complete line, also Sweaters, Hosiery, Un 
derwear, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary. 
Outfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln, 
Ave . Chie ago. 


America’ 8 greatest tailoring line free; 175 big sam- 
ples. Guaranteed pure virgin wool; tailored to order 
at sensational low price. Big commissions daily Also 
cash bonus. Get outfit at once. Address Dept. 29, 
Goodwear, 844 At jams, Chicago 


Wanted—Man with car who can sell automobile and 
tractor oils to the farm trade. An unusual opportunity. 
Previous experience unnecessary. In answering state ter 
ditory preferred and full details The Lennox Oil & 
Paint Company, Department Sales, Cleveland, Ohio 


If I sent you a Suit made in_ latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If 
so, write at once for my wonderful new proposition. 
Address L. E. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 213, 

“hicago. 





Salesmen! Sell Bostonian Shirts We will start you 
in a money-making business of your own without a 
penny of capital. No experience necessary. Wonderful 
Complete Selling outfit free with everything you need to 
Start collecting your profits at once. Write today, sure! 
pectepion Mfg. Co., 119 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 
st ; 


Agents $240 month and auto to travel in Yonus be- 
sides. Introduce new line guaranteed hosiery for men, 
women, children. 126 styles, colors. Beats store prices. 
Guaranteed to wear 7 months or new ones free. Finest 
line silk hosiery you ever saw. High class proposition. 
New sales plan. No experience needed. (Credit given. 
Silk hose free for your own use. Write for samples. 
Wilknit Hosiery | Co., Dept. 7437, Greenfield, Ohio. 





Agents. —In pay your bills, give you steady income 
for rest of your life if you will take care of my busi- 
ness in your locality, full or spare time. You be my 
partner, make $15 a day, ride in Chrysler sedan, I 
furnish. Distribute teas, cofees, spices, extracts, things 
people eat. I furnish everything, world’s finest super 
Sales outfit containing 30 full sized packages; low prices 
big repeat business; $25,000 guaranteed on quality. I 
go 50-50 with you. Get my amazing offer. C. W. Van 
oe Mark, Health-O Building, Dept. 233-A, Cincinnati, 

0. 











TREND OF THE MARKETS 


pe following are average prices 
which are for Georgia shipping 


at designated markets 


, except peanuts, 





points :-— 
Pre-% Vv? 

Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, th.. $0.0734 $0.08 A : ee 
Potatoes, Wis. round white, cwt.... 95 GS , 2 1.01% 
Hogs, average, cWt. ...sse00- 9.00 §.50 fe fey 7.24 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ..... . 12.00 12.36 12.82 6.68 
Eggs, freslt GSTS, COZ. sicssesceues Sb AOY 1114 33Y 
Hens, heavy, live, fb. .........00055 Se 2514 26 13% 
at Cee tk |: ee rae 47 49 AY 32H, 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 40 1.3814 1.36 1.07 
Corn, No. 3 mixed, bu. .......-. so “SiG 82 ISA 58 
Qats, No. 2 white, bu. ........0.06- 47 48Y, 5534 4134 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 23.90 23.50 18.00 16.90 

New York:— 
Cotton; middimg,, spot: Ds seass ssa .2000 2055 IIIS 1249 
Potatoes, L.I., U.S. No.1, 150-16. sk.. 2.37% 2.12 3.62% aes 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt. 1.50 1.50 LVR 8 HS 

jgle A 


Vo. 4. 7 INO. 3; 








What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Don’t Lime Dewberries 

“Please let me know 
if January is a bet- 
ter time to apply 
lime to dewberries 
than June when the 
vines are cut off.” 
Lime should not be 
applied to dewber- 
ries at any time. It 
is injurious to the 
dewberry plant which 
thrives best in an 
acid or neutral soil. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Wants to Grow Mushrooms 

“Please refer me to a book on grow- 
ing mushrooms. I want to grow them 
for market.” Ask the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 796 on Grow- 
ing Mushrooms. An illustrated book on 
this subject is published by the Orange- 
Judd Company and another by the Mac- 
millan Company, both of New York 
City. 
Gone Into Geose Business 

“T have bought a flock of geese to 
produce down for use and to keep down 
the grass in my cotton and tobacco 
fields. Please tell me how to manage 
them and what to feed them on in the 
winter.” Farmers’ Bulletin 767, Geese 
Raising, will give full directions. A free 
copy will be sent you on application to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
Meat and the Moon 

“Old people who lived in the time 
when there were smokehouses on farms 
say that hogs killed in the new moon 
produce an abundance of lard, but those 
killed after the second quarter do not. 
Has the moon any effect on curing 
meat?” None whatever. The — great 
slaughtering houses butcher every day 
in the year, pay no attention to the 
moon, and produce uniform products. 


Consult Pecan Growers’ Society 

Friends in the Carolinas and Virginia 
are writing to know where they can buy 
guaranteed pecan trees, and also want 
to know what varieties to plant. We 
suggest that they write W. y. 
Roper, Secretary, Pecan Growers So- 
ciety, Petersburg, Va. (or Raleigh, N. 
C., or Clemson College, S. C.), for full 
information regarding pecan growing in 
any part of these three states. 


Dewberry Root Rot 


“What can I do to control root rot of 
dewherries?” This disease is at times 
quite destructive, and is under investiga- 
tion by the N. C. Experiment Station au- 
thorities. Prof. C. F. Williams tells us 
that the results of his investigations at 
the present time indicate that the best 
method of control is to keep the plants as 





vigorous and healthy as possible by cul- 
tivation and fertilization and cutting the 
vines and burning them as soon as the 
crop of berries matures. 


Go Slow on Early Irish Potatoes 

“Do you consider it a wise move to 
start growing extra early Irish potatoes 
in Eastern North Carolina for shipping 
Vorth?” .It would be unwise. There is 
a surplus of 70 to 80 million bushels of 
main crop potatoes in storage in the 
North now waiting for distribution. Our 
advice is that no one unfamiliar with 
production should plant for the 1929 crop 
and that those who have been growing 
it cut their acreage sharply; certainly a 
third, and probably a half. 


Best Varieties of Cowpeas for Seed 

“What variety of cowpea is the best 
for the Coastal Plains region?” asks one 
friend; and another wants to know the 
best for the Piedmont for the production 
of seed in each case. The Groit, New 
Era, and Early Red are heavy producers 
of seed all over the state, according to 
the N. C. Experiment Station. Grown 
primarily for hay (or soil improvement 
by turning under), then the highest pro- 
ducing varieties are Wonderful, Monetta, 
Iron, Groit, and Brabham. 


Tobacco Stalks as Fertilizer 

What can I afford to pay for tobacco 
stalks? I want to use them for fertiliz- 
ing land for corn and sorghum.” This 
depends on the condition of the stalks 
when bought. If they are applied on or 
in the land as soon as stripped, then 100 
pounds of stalks will contain about 3.17 
pounds of nitrogen, 0.65 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and 5.02 pounds of potash, 
worth between $15 and $20 per ton of 
stalks or stems. On the other hand, if 
the stalks have been exposed to the 
weather, then their value will be much 
lower. 


Sawdust Is Poor, Very Poor 

“How valuable is sawdust, mainly of 
second growth pine, as a fertilizer?” 
Pine sawdust is so poor in plant food 
and is so ashamed of its poverty that 
chemists find difficulty in measuring its 
value as a plant food. Besides, it often 
does more harm than good. If you didn’t 
have to haul it, then you might afford to 
pay 50 cents a ton for it. On the other 
hand, most sawdust makes good bedding 
for stalls and is a good absorbent of 
liquid manure. 


Experiment Stations Backed by 
Reason 

“Why does the Norfolk Truck Station 
recommend sulphate of ammonia for 
early Trish potatoes?” Sulphate of am- 
monia as recommended by this station is 
only a small part of the fertilizer recom- 
mended for Irish potatoes. The 


The Progressive Farime 
reason for this recommendation is tha 
sulphate of ammonia has an acid reactio: 
and helps to control Irish potato scat 
This crop thrives best on neutral o: 
slightly acid soils and needs 800 to 1,600 
pounds per acre oi a fertilizer analyzing 
7 to 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 3 to 5 
per cent of nitrogen, and 5 to 8 per cent 
potash for highest yields of best quality 


How Long From Blossom to Open 
Boll? 

“How many days are required for cot- 
ton to open after blooming?” “The num- 
ber of days,” says P. H. Kime, plant 
breeder of the N. C. Experiment Sta- 
tion, “from the time of blooming unti! 
the cotton opens varies from 45 to 70 
days, depending upon seasonal conditions, 
variety, and the time of blooming. The 
South Carolina Experiment Station 
found that blooms opening during June 
and the first of July matured in 48 to 
55 days, while August blooms require 
from 55 to 70 days. Moisture seems to 
be a big factor in determining the num- 
ber of days required for maturity. Lack 
of soil moisture will considerably shorten 
the number of days required for ma- 
turity. Variety and fertilization usualls 
play a part.” 





[ THE NATURE LOVERS | 
| 


By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 





Let’s Find This Rosy Star.—Alde- 
baran, (pronounced Al-debba-ran) the 
rosy star in the constellation Taurus is 

comparatively near neighbor of ours. It 

takes light only 32 years to travel from it 
to us, which means that it is nearly 200,- 
(000,000,000,000 (two hundred trillions) of 
miles away. Look for it in the eastern 
heavens in the early evening of late De- 
cember. In January and February it will 
climb a little more than two-thirds of the 
way up the zenith. Aldebaran lies at the 
lower end of a bright V-shaped cluster of 
stars known as the Hyades. It glows with 
a rosy light that instantly identifies it. 


II 

The “Thaw” Butterfly—The first 
butterfly of the year is the mourning- 
cloak. The wings above are purplish- 
brown, with a broad yellow border on the 
outer margin sprinkled with brown and a 
submarginal row of blue spots. There are 
two yellow patches on the top of the front 
wings. In the North the mourning-cloak 
is often called the “thaw” butterfly, be- 
cause the minute the snow melts a bit, 
out comes this butterfly for an airing. It 
brings news of spring long before the 
first pussy willows or the earliest hepati- 
cas brave the cold. 


The species is two-brooded; the ones 
that wintered over were hatched late in 
the fall, and spent the cold weather be- 
neath loose shingles, bits of bark, under 
eaves, or in hollow trees. It could wel! 
be the national butterfly, as it is distribu- 
ted from the Arctic Circle to the Gulf, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Ill 

Winter Rosettes.—The trees are not 
the only plants prepared for “Spring’s 
opening.” Many of the “rosette” plants 
have already made a good start. They 
are Nature’s “forehanded children.” Th 
mullein is one of the best examples. Ev- 
ery one must have noticed this green, 
flannel-looking rosette which hugs the 
ground so snugly. Open it up and you 
will find the thick green leaves radiating 
from the center and forming a huge, 
somewhat flat, green rosette. The leaves 
near the center seem the thickest, and the 
whole plant is as fresh and green as in 
summer. 


By clustering their leaves close to the 
ground, these plants avoid the cold wind, 
yet benefit from what sunshine there is. 
Other plants having winter rosettes are 
the pepper-grass, the thistle, the rib plan- 
tains, the evening primrose, the docks, 
and the dandelions. These “winter ros- 
ettes” of certain plants are devices of 
Mother Nature’s to get a “head start” on 
spring, when it comes. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
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300,000 White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns 


Shipped C. O. D. 
Send No Money 


CHICKS 


PURE STRAINS—Tancred, Hollywood, Barron, 
American S, C. White Leghorns. Brown and 
Buff Leghorns. and Chicks produced 
from some of the t matings in Pennsylva- 
nia. Breeders Specializing in High Egg Pro- 
duction. Dependable Chicks for Commercial 
Poultrymen. 100% Live Arrival. Send No 
Money—Chicks Shipped C.0O.D. Catalogue. 





Pennsylvania Codperative Leghorn Farms 
rampian, Pa. 








10 FREE 
CHICKS 


We give 10 chicks 
free with each 100 or- 
dered before March 1. 
Chicks delivered any 
time. $1.00 down — rest 
Cc. O. D. Pay postman when you get the chicks. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Out catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive | 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


ULSH’ 
BARRED ROCKS 


SUPERIOR Vrite for prices and dis- 
CHICKS: deli a Me Q r aa ur jee. 


JAS. E. ULSH, BEAVER SPRINGS, PA. 


CHICKS "50 Days Trial 


GUARANTEE. No need to take chances. You get 30 days 
to makesure chicks are exactlyasrepresented. Lowprices. 



















W. WYANDOTTES, 
W. ROCKS AND 











Dives. seat, woven Lge Chickmanual | 


Box 229, Butler, Mo. 





70 BREEDS Chickens, ducks, geese 

and turkeys. Purebred, 
. hardy, northern raised and most profitable. 
Fowls, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; low 
prices. America’s great plant. 36th year. 
Valuable new 100 page Poultry book FREE, 









Guaranteed to live. Losses 
replaced up to 90%. Blood 
tested stock. Hatching now. 


Get our Folder first. SUNNYCREST HATCHERIES, 
1924 Chas. Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORNS 


Day Old Chicks—the kind that lay. Circular free. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


OO eer 


Cheine Select Single Comb ‘White 
Leghorn Breeding Cockerels 


from high egg producing stock, $2.50 each. 
Also Cockerels from high egg record trap- 
nest breeders reasonable price. Supreme 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wants. 
Breeder of quality Leghorns 17 years. 


CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 
LL. it 














WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discount if ordered now 1 spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 29 years. Winners 20 
egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. eee special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EVERLAY techorns 


The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
=. Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri- 

n Egg Contest! Greatest winners New York- 
Chicago. Hardy 





wigoscus money makers. Stock 
shipped safely. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FARM “Box 17 Portiand, Ind. 


__PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 

















PINEHURST BERKSHIRES | 


Pinehurst “Dependable Berkshires” are the 
farmers best friend. Feed a few Berkshires 
in 1929, they will help solve your farm 


problem. Bred gilts, boars and pigs for 


sale. 

PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N. C. 

Leonard Tufts, Owner. , A  G. Ragsdale, Manager. 

RED POLL CATTLE "us. at 
MILK BREED 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
Durpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance. Nerth Carolina. 

















9300200 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 


If you have an extra supply 

anyt on hand us 
a small classified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 
little. 


D0 DOIMDIM ODIO 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 846, Mankato, Minn. | 








| SOUTHERN EGG LAYING CON- | 
| TESTS AGAINLEAD | 





EADERS will be interested to know 

that Southern Egg Laying contests 
had a most successful year and again 
demonstrated that the Southern climate 
is ideal for heavy and therefore profit- 
able egg production. 

Of the twenty-eight national contests 
reporting, nine are located south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Taking the average 
production per bird into consideration, all 
of the Southern contests are listed in the 
first fifteen out of the twenty-eight. 

One hundred and twenty-nine birds 
are reported to have laid 300 or more 
eggs during the year. Of this number, 


seventy-seven were in Southern contests. 
\ 
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COMPOSITION of B/RD'S BODY 


Courte Louisiana bxtension Service. 











In other words, the Southern contests, 
making up approximately one-third of 
the national contests, had over 60 per 
cent of the 300-eggers. 

In the United States there were four- 
teen birds that produced 325 or more 
eggs. Eight of these phenomenal produc- 
ers were in Southern contests. 

A Georgia bird raised and owned by 
Chas. A. Shepard, Winterville, Georgia, 
had the highest record for 51 weeks. 
This White Leghorn produced 335 eggs 
at the Georgia contest. 

A pen of ten birds in the Stephenville, 
Texas, contest laid 3,007 eggs, or an av- 
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Usicnsa Exien-ion Service. 


erage of over 300 eggs for each bird. 

These phenomenal records show that 
we have a climate in the South that is 
second to none for egg production. They 
show that excellent birds are being pro- 
duced in the South. They show the pos- 
sibilities in production that can be ex- 
pected if birds are properly bred, raised, 
and cared for. 

Why should the South as a whole con- 
tinue to send West for eggs and poultry 
to eat when we have an ideal climate here 


at home? 
chs 


GGS contain little carbohydrate. That 
is why we eat bread, toast, or some 
other starchy food with them. Another 
reason is that they digest more readily 
in the intestine when eaten with carbo- 


hydrate. 
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Wood’s Tested Seeds 





Produce Bountiful Gardens 


You will get much enjoyment and 
Satisfaction from growing Wood’s 
new and improved varieties. They 
will help you to realize your ambi- 
tion for an earlier garden—for per- 
fect. finer flavored vegetables and 
bountiful yields. 


Wood's Seeds, grown under the most 
approved methods and protected at 
every -stage, produce true to type. 
Having been thoroughly cleaned and 


Time to Plant 
and the best varieties 
of Vegetables- 


. Free Flower Seed : 
/ Collections 
; And how to get them~ 


are told in the Aiegde 
Anniversary Catalog |. 








Ww rite for your copy today. 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen Since 1879, 
30 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Va 





tested for germination, you 
pure, clean seed, full of vitality. 


secure 





If Bothered With Wilt—Grow Blight- 


Proof Tomatoes 


Splendid crops’ of Wood's Wilt- 
Resistant Tomatoes can be grown on 
infected land. Even where the fungi 
is sufficient to kill non-wilt resistant 
varieties, these tomatoes make a 
good crop. The fruits are large and 
smooth and are borne in great abun- 
dance. Excellent for the home garden 
and for canning. 

Wood’s Golden Anniversary Catalog 
is illustrated with actual photographs 
of the new and improved varieties of 
vegetables and flower seeds. 

We want you to have a copy. Mail 
the coupon or send post card or letter 
request. 


} 

| T. W. Wood & Sons, (P.F.29) : 
| 30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 

| I would like to have a copy of your | 
| Golden Anniversary Catalog. | 
| INGQHEES <d5i:0 OF scare bo eee eal } 
| | 
| PE: EP aen ins wae anit halaeeaee F | 
| oe: ee | 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
















































HERE: NEARLY EVERYONE RAISES FULL-BLOODED 
ae ” 
— AMERICAN neath CHICKS 

. ; 100 500 1,000 
Ame Eng. S. C. Wh. Leghorns ae $13.00 $62.00 $120.00 
rr Ho iy WOE sd wi r Brown or Buff Leghorns. oaks 14.00 67.00 130.00 
rn Tancred Wh. Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks... 15.00 72.00 140.00 
_—<.) on 6. « Reds, Wh. Rocks rk’s Rock Pees 16.00 77.00 150.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons k 18.00 87.00 170.00 
Brahmas, Col. Rocks, Blue Andalu 22.00 105.00 200.00 
Light Mixed, $9.00 a hundred. Mixed any breeds our selection, $10.00, Heavy Mixed, $12.00 a hundred, 
Get our NEW CATALOGUE tt ou the SUCCESS our customers have with our chicks. Breed- 
ers culled and bred for HIGH EG e RODE CTION in Winter when eges are demanding large premiums, 

Reference: Curwensville National Bank 100% Live Arrival—Dependable Service. Order early. 
AMERICAN CHICKERIES, Box 215, Grampian, Pa. 
































each breeder. 





Come to our farm. 
which we get hatching eggs. Read long records of big results back of 


our Virginia Certified, Blood Tested, 
Your copy is free, 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM, Inc., Box 267-B, Roanoke, Va, 


See the chick quality. See the breeders from 
You get that story in FREE catalog. Tells all about 
Single Comb White Leghorns, 






















Barred Rocks and Reds 


WOW WOE. . 0550-0085 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 


White Wyandottes ...... 
White Leghorns .......... 


All breeds mixed ....... 


January and February Prices on High-Grade Chicks 
All from purebred, free range flocks. We guarantee FULL COUNT and 
100% LIVE DELIVERY to your door. Send $1.00 with your order and 
we will ship C, O. D. Catalog free. 


25 50 100 500 
soseeseest $4.25 $8.00 $15.00 $70.00 
aeepia¥esveapas 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 
cans veneetoe 4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 
se eeansedetee 3.75 7.00 13.00 62.50 
veh oares tater 3.50 6.50 2.00 57.50 


1 
Dept. 100, TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 











purebred, 
State biood- 
tested, and certl- 
A ns Carefully selected 
‘epmestes for perfect 
igh e uction. 
Reds, Rocks, White end Brown Leg- 
horns. Send at once for information. 
QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 


“Hatchery Chicks for Greater Profits*’ 


Blood Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END, THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 

Free brooders and feed with our Trail’s End_ purebred, 
blood tested, culled and inspected chicks. No advance 
in price, write today for prices. 307 egg blood White 

Leghorns, Rocks, and Red Chicks. 
















TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 





CO PO Cc 


RIVERSIDE 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds: state inspect- 
ed and accredited. Tancred 
White Leghorns with pedigreed 
males from the country’s best breeders. Parks 
Strain Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
Book free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 
log and prices. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
success behind them will mare you money, time and 
RIVER 1007 live deliver 

RIVERSIDE HATCHERY ‘AND POULTRY FARM 

-F.D. Ne. 4-B Knoxville, Minar 4 




















FERRIS STRAIN 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


Send orders now for March and A Ag 
Cc $12.00 per 100; 500, $57.50; 1,000, $11 


Juniata Poultry Farm, Richfield. Pm 
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Double Mixed 
‘Lriple ‘lested. 


new buying guide to fertilizers 
as important as guaranteed analysis 
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RE is a new buying guide 

to fertilizer, a new standard 

for judging value, that means as 
much as guaranteed analysis. 

You know that ‘“‘guaranteed 
analysis,’’ on every fertilizer bag, 
guarantees the amount of plant 
food. It does not guarantee the 
quality of the fertilizer. 

Now on every bag of Swift’s 
Red Steer Fertilizer you will find 
a Certificate of Quality. It tells 
you that Red Steer is made of 
BEST MATERIALS, DOUBLE 
MIXED, TRIPLE TESTED. 

That means best materials, 
rigidly tested for quality; even, 
uniform mixing; excellent me- 
chanical condition. 


A New Standard of Value 


These things are vitally impor- 
tant, as important in judging 
fertilizer as guaranteed analysis. 

That is why Swift & Company, 
co-operating with your State 








Experiment Station to give you 
the analysis best suited for your soil and crop, 
goes a step further in making Red Steer right. 
That is part of the well-known Swift policy— 
to make each Swift product the best of its kind. 
To give you plant foods from the most pro- 
ductive sources, to mix them right, requires 
great care, extensive equipment, a staff of 
experts. 


A New Assurance of Quality 


’ The Swift Certificate of Quality certifies that 


Red Steer Fertilizers are made from BEST 
MATERIALS—plant food from the most 
productive sources. That they have gone 


through two complete mixings— DOUBLE 
MIXED—to make sure of easy drilling and 
that each plant will get its share of plant food. 

It also certifies that Swift’s Red Steer Ferti- 
lizers undergo at least three rigid tests in fully 
equipped laboratories. TRIPLE TESTED! 
To assure the right kind of plant food, in the 
right form and correct amount. 


Look for the Tag: 
**Best Materials, Double Mixed, Triple Tested’’ 


A plus value in fertilizers! A plus value over 
and above the guaranteed analysis. 


_ Swifts Red Steer Fertilizers 


You'll find the Certificate of 
Quality tag, illustrated on this 
page, on every bag of Red Steer 
Fertilizer. It says BEST MA- 
TERIALS, DOUBLE MIXED, 
TRIPLE TESTED. 


See Your A. S. A. 


Ask the A. S. A. (Authorized 
Swift Agent) for Red Steer. And 
look for the certification tag on 
every bag. It’s your assurance of 
quality in fertilizers. 





Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 


Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. 
Albany, Ga. Shreveport, La. 
Columbia,S.C. Wilmington,N.C. 
Greensboro,N.C. LaGrange,Ga. 
New Orleans, La. Norfolk, Va. 


Control Crop Prices 


Did you ever stop to think 
that you can help control the 
price you get for your cotton, 
corn, and other crops? 
Premium prices, you know, are paid for 
the higher grades. These grades are 
based on quality. You can get increased 
yields of better quality crops by using 
the right kind of fertilizer. And you 
can save money by buying Swift’s Red 
Steer high analysis 
fertilizers. Ask your 
A.S.A. about Swift’s got 
Red Steer 12-6-6, 15- rNunselelavAqdé| 
5-5 and 12-4-4, Swift Agent 
Drop in and talk ee 
this over with your 
A.S.A. He can help 
you make more prof- 
it with Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers. 


Look for his sign. 





Rbicnaneation— 
FERTILIZERS 
(TPAYS 10 USE THEM 








